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4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 
100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil 


An inventor who could develop an airplane which 
would perform such a feat would be considered a 
wa wonder. But such is the record of regular 
3 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor 
in pumping water. 

Did stop to think how many revolutions the 
wheel of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should 
roll along the surface of the ground at the same that it 
makes when ing water it would encircle the world in 90 days, 
or would times around in a year. It would travel on an 

275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hour for 9 hours 
cok dee, An automobile which keeps up that ae day after day 
needs a thorough oiling at least once a week. Isn’t it marvelous, 
then, that a windmill has been made which will go 50 times as long as the bes( 
automobile with one oiling and keep it up for 25 or 30 years? 
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Don't wait for your customers 
to lain about the variable 
our butter. Keep your 


fee 


color 
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Color into the churn. It is purely 
ae wholesome and ab- 
solutely tasteless. It — all 
State and National F laws. 

large creameries have used 
Dandelion Butter Color for 
years. It does not col- 
or buttermilk. You can 
get the large bottles 
or 35c from all drug 
or grocery stores. 
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|__ BILL CASPER IN MEXICO 


EAR Marthy:— 
At last I’ve seen somethin’ T've 
wanted to see ever since 1 been in Mexico, 
That’s a real Mexican farmer and I don't 











body in England of 
our country or some! 
where else. I meaq 
a sure ’nough Mex 


his own land like we 
does at home. Well 
sir I saw ’em today, 
about 40 or 50 of 
them and I'll tell you about it. 





BILL CASPER 


agrarians. 
whether it was some sort of wild ani- 
mals or what until a oil man last week 
pointed to what looked like a small town 
and said that was his land only the 
agrarians had took it and he was afraid 
to go anywhere near it. Then I got the 
idea from him that agrarians is sort of 
wild people. 

This mornin’ they said we was goin’ 
out to see another farmin’ school like the 
one I wrote about some time ago. Well 
it seems like all these farm sthools igs 
away out in the country somewhere 
which I reckon is right. We got on the 
train in Mexico City and rode two or 
three hours without the train right be- 
hind us ever ketching up, however, it 
looked like it wanted to sometimes. We 
got off at a little town where they was 
about a half dozen houses and enough 
automobile wagons to haul our crowd. 
Then I reckon we rode about 15 miles. 


All at once I seen ahead of us about 
50 men, everyone on horseback. They 
had stopped at a little bridge and was 
lined up on both sides of the road. 
“What's that?” says I, thinkin’ of bandits 
and revolutions and such things as we 
been readin’ about back home mostly. 
“Them’s Agrarians,” says a Mex fellow 
in the party as could talk some. “Land 
sakes,” says I, “they gettin’ ready to 
shoot us? Tell that fellow drivin’ to 
turn around quick and get us away from 
here as hard as he can go.” And with 
that I was gettin’ ready to get out and do 
some goin’ of my own if he couldn't 
make it go fast enough. “Set down 
brother,” said a fellow givin’ me a shove 
back on the seat, “these is farmers out 
here as has come to welcome you.” 

Sure enough it wasn’t nothin’ but farm- 
ers who had come to say howdy and let 
us know they was glad to see us. They 
all had on big broadbrim hats and the 
man as seemed leader of bunch rode out 
on his horse with a big smile all over 
his face and got off and got on the railin’ 
of the bridge and when we got close up 
he begun makin’ a fine speech. At least 
he had lots of voice and ever now and 
then the Mex fellows with him would 
jerk their hats off and wave them in the 
air and holler to beat the band. 


It seém the whole bunch was right 
glad to see us and I reckon they thought 


40 fellers in our crowd with cameras all 
tried to take pictures of them at once. 
I'll tell you more about these folks next 
time I get a chanct to write. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 





| A COLORFUL ORCHARD | 


R. POE’S remarks, in the August 

20 Progressive Farmer, about “$3 
worth of petunia seeds” brings to mind a 
young orchard at a summer home I saw 
recently. At the base of each young tree 
(and there must be several hundred trees) 
is a small bed of pink petunias. The grass 
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Ever since I been in Mexico I been” 
hearin’ about somethin’ that sounded like ~ 
I never could quite make out | 


we was glad to see them because about _ 


between the trees is kept mowed, and the ¢ 
pink and green makes a glorious bit of | 
vivid color. CHARLOTTE GREEN. z 
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Money-making Hints From Auburn 


Specialists at State College of Agriculture Send a Variety of October Reminders 


Vetch Sowing Hints 
LTHOUGH the vetch-sowing season began in 
A September, Prof. M. J. Funchess, director, Ex- 
periment Station, Auburn, says that early Octo- 
However, he repeats a 
To those having 
sowed he makes 


ber is not too late to sow. 
reminder that early sowing is best. 
vetch seed not 


the following suggestions for 
October :— 
1. Sow immediately after the 


first good rain. 

2. Be sure to inoculate, if sow- 
ing on land the first time. 

Those not having seed to sow 
and not having sowed any are urg- 
ed by Professor Funchess to get 
some and sow them. He says that 
growing vetch is no longer a dem- 
onstration project—it has been demonstrated conclu- 
sively. Instead of one or two acres, it is worthy of 
being sowed on large fields. It is the cheapest way 
known for enriching land. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Three Questions to Answer 
S COTTON is being harvested (or has just been 
harvested) an opportunity presents itself to study 
results of the year. Here are three questions 
which each farmer should try to answer by his own 
experience :— : 

1. What damage did the boll weevil take this year; 
and how much would poison have paid? 

2. What did fertilizer return; and how can your fer- 
tilizer practices be improved by changing the amount 
or by changing the kind of fertilizer? 

3. How did the variety compare with other varieties ? 


Of course, there are always opportunities to seek in- 


formation about cul- 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


Therefore, much depends upon the action of farmers. 
If they rush cotton on the market the old fall dumping 
practice will be repeated. He added: “This is the best 
season cotton growers have ever had to get a fair price 
for their cotton. They can do it through codperative 
selling.” 


Save All Feed 


NOWING that feed is the big item in the cost of 
K producing livestock, F. W. Burns, extension live- 

stock specialist, insists that all feed be saved. 
“Each fall,” he said, “we see more or less feed go to 
waste. If it is not worth harvesting and curing it is 
worth cutting and feeding immediately. Frequently, 
livestock can be kept some time during the fall on feed 
cut here and there on the farm. 


“If this is done it will be necessary to feed less corn, 
leaving more for the winter and for next year. With 
a short corn crop it is well worth while to practice 
strict economy in feeding.” 


Select Seed Corn in Field 


ITH the cotton crop short and being harvested 

earlier than usual there remains plenty of time 

for selecting seed of corn and other crops in 
the field this fall. County agents are urging farmers to 
do this. If they wait until next spring and select it in 
the crib they will select it blindly—not knowing the 
condition under which any ear grew. 

After seed corn is selected it must be cured and 
then stored where it will not be damaged by weather 
or by rats and mice and insects. 

It is well to select more than is needed in order to 


re-cull before planting. If there is a surplus of good 
seed corn it should find a ready market at good prices. 


Fair Suggestions 


HE fall fair season is in progress. This includes 
community, county, and state fairs. The Birming- 
State Fair was held September 26-October 1. The 
Montgomery State Fair is scheduled for November 
7-13; and the Mobile Fair, October 31-November 6, 
In addition, a show of ton-litter hogs will take place at 
the Stock Yards, Montgomery, October 5-6, 
Specialists of the Extension Service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute give the following suggestions for 
profiting by fairs—either community, county, or state: 
1, Take an exhibit representing as well as you can 
one or more products produced on your farm or in 
your home. 
2. Go to learn and to enjoy the occasion. 
3. Go with the spirit of being satisfied with the de- 
cisions of the judges whether you win or lose. All 
cannot win. 


Repair Radio Sets 


TH the arrival of fall more interest is being 

shown in radio. During the summer many 

receiving sets received little or no attention and 
are in bad condition. Therefore repairing and over- 
hauling are needed. 

At the end of summer most receiving set trouble is 
due to the bad condition of batteries. Frequently one 
or more of them is run down. Where this is true there 
is either no reception or very poor reception. 


Therefore, in looking for radio trouble, look first at 
the batteries. Test them. If they are in good condition 
look next about connections. Wires connecting the 
batteries with the set may become loose. The same is 
true of other connections. Careful examination and 
tightening up can be 
done very easily. 





tural methods, includ- oe 
ing the preparation, the [ 
soil, and the marketing. 

Your county agent 
will help you in check- 
ing up on these ques- 


tions. Perhaps it will 
reveal some _ valuable 
information. 


No Reason for 
Alarm 


DWARD A. 

O’Neal, president 

Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation, says 
that there is no reason 
for alarm among cotton 
farmers over market 
fluctuations because 
“they have the price in 
their own hands. They 
have a cooperative or- 
ganization which has 
financial arrangements 
for financing the entire 
crop. This organiza- 
tion—along with those 
codperative marketing 
associations in other 
states—is amply able to 
handle the crop to the 
best advantage.” 

Mr. O’Neal pointed 
out that the crop is 
short and that the mills 1 
want a stable market. 





<a 
iate to sow vetch and that 


Hollingsworth, county agent, is examining it with the farmer who grew it. 
Read what he says on this page. 


it 








SOIL-BUILDING VETCH GROWN IN LEE COUNTY, ALA. 


is the cheapest soil-builder known. 


Prof. Funchess says it isn’t too 


If these do not reveal 


the trouble a trained 
person should be con- 
sulted. 


Winter Gardens 


ROF. C. L. Isbell, 

horticulturist at Au- 

burn, has observed 
three outstanding facts 
about successful gar- 
deners. (1) They plant 
seed every week; (2) 
they fertilize each plant- 
ing; and (3) they culti- 
vate often. 

This is a year-round 
practice. Of course, 
winter freezes occasion- 
ally kill most vegeta- 
bles in Alabama, but 
the practice of winter 
gardening is profitable. 
An occasional freeze 
loss is small as com- 
pared with actual re- 
turns received by good 
gardeners. 





ARLY sowing of 

enough seed to in- 
sure a good stand is es- 
sential to a good pas- 
ture of either rye or 
oats. For pasture either 
should be sowed at 
once. 
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ENROLL IN AN EVENING SCHOOL 


DERAL legislation may eventually bring some 

H relief to the farmers of the South. The numerous 

organizations that are seeking to increase the use 
of cotton, and accomplish other worth while objectives, 
may help in some measure. But after all, when you 
get right down to the brass tacks of the situation every 
man must work out the solution to his own problems. 
“Every man,” as some writer said, “is the master of 
his own destiny.” 

Farming is a complicated business. No farmer can 
hope to attain any great measure of success who is not 
willing to study hard to develop a safe and sane pro- 
gram. Every oppertunity to secure helpful informa- 
tior. should be grasped. 

A new type of opportunity for study is now open to 
many Southern farmers in the evening schools that are 
being conducted by teachers of vocational agriculture. 
These evening classes, or night schools, as they are 
sometimes called, are simply a series of ten or more 
meetings where the farmers of one neighborhood or 
community get together to study problems of common 
interest. The following are some of the popular sub- 
jects for study: feeding hogs for markct; feeding lay- 
ing hens; caring for the dairy herd; soil improvement ; 
fertilizers; caring for the home orchard; and a long 
list of others, embracing every phase of farming. 

Usually the groups are small so that an opportunity 
for free discussion is afforded. The same people attend 
each meeting. The subject selected is studied through- 
out the course. Those enrolled get not only the benefit 
of the literature and information presented by the in- 
structor, but also the help of swapping ideas and expe- 
riences with their neighbors. 

In 1926, 8,990 farmers in the Southern States en- 
rolled in evening classes organized. by teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. The past school year the number 
was greatly increased. 

Alabama was one of the first Southern States to de- 
velop this type of school. In 1920, such classes were 
organized in fourteen communities in that state. The 
following year the number was increased to twenty; in 
1926, to sixty-two; and the last school year every one 
of the eighty-nine teachers of Alabama conducted an 
everting class for the farmers of his community. That 
these classes have been thought valuable by those en- 
rolled is evidenced by their consistent growth. 

Evening classes for grown folks are not new. For 
many years such classes have been held in the cities. 

If you have the opportunity, why not enroll in one 
of the evening classes, or “night schools” conducted by 
your teacher of vocational agriculture? 


THE INHERITANCE TAX 


NOTHER drive to abolish the federal inheritance 
A tax is in the offing. It seems that the rich people 
of the country are hard to satisfy in this matter 
of tax reduction. Already their taxes have been re- 
duced more than those of anyone else. Not satisfied 
with the huge reduction that has been made, they now 
wish to avoid the payment of a Federal inheritance tax. 
The inheritance tax is one of the best and fairest 
taxes that has yet been devised. It reaches only those 
people who are very wealthy. Many people are piling 
up huge fortunes by means which are morally, if not 
legally, wrong. It is only right that they should pay 
something extra for the support of the federal govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the inheritance tax stands as a 
barrier against the too great concentration of wealth 
of the country in the hands of a few people. Whenever 
the wealth of a country finds its way into the hands of 
a few people, there is a demand for radical measures 
to cure the trouble. Mexico now has such a problem. 
Its land has been gobbled up by a small number of men 
and justifiably radical measures are necessary to get a 
part of it back into the hands of the people. If Mexico 
had had an inheritance tax in years gone by, it would 
never have found it necessary to pass its agrarian law. 
The inheritance tax instead of encouraging socialism 
acts as a barrier against it. j 
The opponents of the inheritance tax maintain that a 
federal inheritance tax is all wrong, but that a state 
inheritance tax is all right. They wish to take the in- 
@heritance tax away from the federal government and 
give it to the states. Yet, when you delve into their 
past activities, you find that what they want is no in- 
heritance tax at all. As matters now stand, a state can 
have the greater part of the inheritance tax if it desires 
it. But if the state does not levy an inheritance tax the 
federal government steps in and takes the money. Let 
the federal government abolish its inheritance tax and 


a i 


those states under the administration of its rich, reac- 
tionary people will do likewise in an effort to attract 
capital. Other states that now have the inheritance tax 
and think well af it will be forced to abolish the tax in 
order to keep up with the inheritance-tax-free states in 
industrial development. In other words, the repeal of 
the federal inheritance tax means that in a short time 
we shall have no inheritance tax of any sort. But the 
tax is a good one, and we hope Progressive Farmer 
readers will use their influence with Congress to keep 
the federal inheritance tax in force. 


NITROGEN THE BIGGEST NEED 


ITH the cotton picking season well advanced 

in nearly all communities and already com- 

pleted in, some, most farmers know about 
what their yields will be, but how many know why? 
In connection with the value of good fertilization and 
the loss that may have been sustained from under-fer- 
tilization of the 1927 crop, especially in the matter of 
nitrogen, comes this from B. L. Moss :— 

“In July, my cotton fields turned so yellow they 
looked like a fire had gone through them,’ one of 
these farmers who used too little nitrogen told me 
not long ago; and he added that he never expected 
to repeat the mistake he made this year. Person- 
ally, I did not cut down on my fertilizers, using my 
standard application of 300 pounds acid phosphate, 
300 pounds nitrate of soda, and 200 pounds kainit 
per acre, and despite weevils and a none too favor- 
able season for cotton, we are coming through with 
an average yield of between 400 and 500 pounds 
of lint per acre on some 700 acres. 

“It matters not what may be said to the contrary, 
profitable crops of cotton on our thin uplands are 
impossible without liberal fertilization, and espe- 
cially the liberal use of. quickly available nitrogen. 
If cotton is low-priced, the more the reason for 
good fertilization in order to produce it at a low 
cost per pound. This has been true this year, and 
will be true every year.” 

Farmers who are making 100, 150, or 200 pounds of 
lint per acre may well consider again Mr. Moss’ state- 
ment of how he is making 400 to 500 pounds lint on 
700 acres, and ask themselves, “Is my low yield this 
year due to skimping on fertilizer?” : 


McNARY-HAUGEN BILL VS. COWBOY 
BREECHES 


me N the inherent merits of the McNary-Haugen 
C) bill, I do not undertake to pass judgment,” 
says Dr. Charles Austin Beard. He then con- 
tinues: “Frankly, I do not pretend to have any idea 
how it would work out if adopted. But most of the 
arguments against it seem to me to apply also to the 
economic and juristic devices of capitalism. To call 
it paternalistic and then turn around and supply a mer- 
chant marine to shippers, a protective tariff to manu- 
facturers, and military and naval protection to anybody 
who tries to make money in China, Haiti, or Nicaragua 
is to dissolve the show in comedy. So at least it seems 
to me. The McNary-Haugen bill proposes an experi- 
mental adventure. Perhaps if passed its chief effect 
would be to show farmers the fatal weakness of all 
such remedies. But to draw a long face and weep 
over a risk of a few hundred million dollars on the 
part of the Federal government and at the very same 
moment spend several times that amount extending and 
protecting the markets of manufacturers is to invite 
the laughter of the spirits of Olympus. The McNary- 
Haugen bill might do little to improve the lot of the 
farmer, but in any case it might help as much as 
wearing cowboy breeches and fishing with worms in 
Western waters.” 


DISCRIMINATING AGAINST THE SOUTH 


OMMENTING on the recent “break” of the 
United States Department of Agriculture in go- 
ing out of its way to suggest the probability of 
lower cotton prices (something that might, to say the 
least, have been left to the supposed enemies of the 








Next Week and Later 


A Farewell Message From an Agricultural Leader. 

Some Livestock Problems to Think About — By 
Tait Butler. 

Helping Toward “$500 More” by “Planning Need- 
ed Building or‘ Repairs.” 

Marketing Southern Pecans—By J. W. Firor. 
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farmer rather than his supposed friends), the Columbia 


State says :— 

“Senator Harris declares the author of the pre- 
diction to be either a fool or a knave. We do not 
know. But there is one thing on which we would 
lay a wager and give odds: ‘No one in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could be found fool enough 
to publish a prediction, just as the wheat crop is 
being harvested, that a decline in the price of 
wheat is likely.’ ” 

The Siate may or may not be right, but events are 
constantly happening which appear to justify such con- 
clusions. Thus so non-partisan a publication as the 
New York New Republic suggests that if the Missis- 
sippi flood area had been in politically close territory, 
a special session of Congress would have been called 
long ago—as it should have been. 


No matter whether the discriminations against the 
South are due to ignorance or to intention, the South 
should protest and continue to protest until it gets equal 
treatment with other sections. And if Southern farm- 
ers will organize as effectively as Western farmers are 
organized, they can help mightily in this direction. 
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will be one of the most important topics of the 

Southern Appalachian Power Conference meeting 
in Chattanooga, October 13-15, to which all our readers 
are invited. Star speakers include Dr. E. A. Stewart, 
of Minnesota, possibly the best informed American on 
the subject; O. Max Gardner, who has helped to make 
Cleveland County, N. C., a model of rural electrifica- 
tion; Prof. M. J. Funchess, of Auburn, Ala.; and Dr. 
J. S. Thomas. 

* * * 

“Twenty agricultural colleges are now trying to an- 
swer the question (1)-as to what electrification of farms 
*will mean to the farmers and 
to agriculture, and (2) as to 
what practical method can be 
developed for bringing electric service to the farm,” 
said Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, a high official of the 
conference, in our office last week. “Dr. Stewart has 
made an extensive investigation of this subject and is 
largely responsible for the progress that has been made 
in Minnesota.and adjoining states in electrifying rural 
sections. In the South, Professor Funchess and Dr. 
Thomas have made some very comprehensive investi- 
gations, in codperation with the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, with the result that 500 Alabama farmers are 
already receiving direct electric service. 

* * * 

“At the present time it might be said that the ma- 

jority of farmers want electricity for lighting, but as 

is definitely known, the cost of 
eo , service simply for lighting 
would be very expensive and in 
some cases prohibitive. Therefore, the question to 
solve is: How can a farmer.use electricity so as to 
make it earn its cost? As everybody knows, the larger 
the quantity of electricity used by the consumer, the 
cheaper the rate per kilowatt hour, but unless the 
farmer can earn or save its value by its use, he nat- 
urally will not take electric service. 

* * * 

“There are many uses for electricity on farms, how- 
ever, besides lights. When a farmer puts in electricity 
* for lights he should also use 

it for such purposes as saw- 

ing wood and lumber, cut- 

ting and grinding feed, 
threshing grain, pumping water, picking peanuts, oper- 
ating milking machines, cream separators, fanning 
mills, incubators and brooders, and for refrigeration in 
great variety. In the house there are additional uses 
for electricity, such as operating home ice-plants, wash- 
ing machines, dishwashers, sewing machines, churns, 
electric irons, electric ranges, fans, heating devices, 
vacuum cleaners, etc. 


“It is necessary in many cases for the farmer to 
change his methods of doing farm work if he is to 
realize full benefits of electrification. The high cost 
of equipment has undoubtedly retarded in many in- 
stances the use of electrical apparatus on farms, but it 
is believed that if investigations are continued there 
will be increasing demand for the various electrical 
appliances so that they will become standardized and 
prices reduced.” 


GETTING ELECTRICITY 
TO THE FARMS 


BUT HERE’S FAR MORE 
WORK IT IS EAGER 
TO DO FOR YOU 


The Progressive Farmer,” 
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T he World’s News: A Monthly Reviews 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


HAT is news anyhow? It ought to be inior- 
mation about the things that most vitally con- 
cern us’ and our children. As H.-G. Wells 
wrote when in Washington some years ago attending 
the disarmament conference called by President Harding : 
“Think of the mornings that 
will some day come, when men 
will wake to read in the papers of 
something better than the great 
5-5-3 wrangle, of the starvation 
and disorder of half the world, 
of the stupid sexual crimes and 
greedy  dishonesties committed 
by adults with the wunderdevel- 
oped intelligence of vicious chil- 
dren, of suggestions of horrible 
plots and designs against our 
threadbare security, of the 
dreary necessity for ‘preparedness.’ Think of a 
morning when the newspaper has mainly good 
news, of things discovered, of fine things done.” 


A Drifting World and a Drifting Nation 
HAT seems to be one difficulty with the world 
today—that it is drifting without any definite pro- 
gram of progress or betterment. 

For example, with half the nations still staggering 
under war debts, property losses, and human disasters 
incurred in a bloody orgy of man-killing that was at 
its height less than a decade ago, no great national or 
world-leader (except Sir Robert Cecil in England) 
is splendidly giving himself heart and soul to carry- 
ing out the ideal of 1917 when we entered upon 
“a war to end war.” Just as European fathers and 
mothers twenty years ago were rearing, educating, 
nurturing, and loving millions of sons only to have 
them slaughtered in the wholesale man-killing euphe- 
mistically called war, so millions of parents in America 
and Europe today may be rearing fine lads for the same 
final butchery and extinction. Certainly the so-called 
statesmanship of the great powers is doing little to pre- 
vent such a result. Even the League of Nations gets 
No support from America and little from some Euro- 
pean governments. 

Again, a campaign is scheduled for next year when 
the richest and most powerful nation on earth will 
choose its lawmakers and its chief executive, yet few 
of the men mentioned as candidates seem to have any 
issue on which to base an appeal to forward-looking 
men and women. Ex-Governor Lowden emphasizes 
farm relief but somewhat indefinitely, and Governor 
Smith presumably stands for modifying the Volstead 
Act, but still more indefinitely, and as for the other men 
mentioned as candidates, it is difficult to say what dis- 
tinctive policy they stand for. Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hoover, we believe, were both advocates of the League 
of Nations and the World Court, but are hardly likely 
to say so now. 

It is a drifting world and a drifting nation. Here in 
the United States our leaders do not even seem to be 
interested in the reforms which have been admittedly 
successful in other countries. Old age pensions, moth- 
ers’ pensions, government health insurance, plans for 
promoting home-ownership and discouraging tenancy— 
all such reports from England, Ireland, Denmark, etc., 
are ignored by our place-hunting politicians. 





CLARENCE POE 


Equal Health Opportunity for Rich and Poor 


EVERTHELESS, there are occasional evidences 

that public opinion is getting ready to follow 

some leader in these matters, and such seemingly 
unimportant events may be more significant as the begin- 
ning of real “news” than much of the matter featured 
on the front page of our daily papers. Here, for ex- 
ample, is a one-sentence message from Charlotte, N. C., 
that is distinctly heartening :— 

“No sick person in Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County whose physician orders hospital treatment 
will be denied admission in future to Charlotte 
hospitals for lack of money, according to a plan 
submitted to and tentatively approved by the board 
of county commissioners today.” 

Furthermore, editors who do some thinking for them- 
selves are beginning to sense the essential inhumanity 
of a civilization in whith wealthy parents, when they 
or their children are sick, may summon hospital and 
medical and surgical attention to save life, while poor 
folk must often look on helplessly and see their loved 
ones suffer and die for lack of surgical skill or hospital 
treatment. Thus Editor O. J. Peterson, writing from 
long experience with country people both in Louisiana 
and the Southeast, says :-— 

“Health work should be placed upon a similar 
basis to that of school work. We need public 
physicians, dispensaries, hospitals, as we have pub- 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


lic schools, public teachers, public libraries, etc. . . . 
At present it is a question with a poor man who 
wishes to maintain his self-respect whether he shall 
receive the benefit of hospital service and be over- 
whelmed with debt or simply suffer and die. Such 
a situation is not right.” 


Old Age Pensions Coming 
ONDITIONS, too, are steadily shaping themselves 
for the introduction of “old age pensioris” in this 
country just as they have long existed in England 
and other European nations.. In one or two Southern 
legislatures last winter, we believe, measures were in- 
troduced looking to old age pensions, and this reform 
will come more quickly than almost anybody realizes, 
because the ground has already been well prepared for 
it. We refer to the fact that in every state now, some 
thousands or tens of thousands of old men, Civil War 
veterans, are now receiving government pensions, and 
these pensions in recent years have increased rather 
than decreased. Yet in a few years these old soldiers 
will practically all have passed on, and when that time 
comes, the states will no doubt decide that just as 
much money as they have been spending for veterans’ 
pensions may be worthily spent on the aged poor, even 
if the recipients were born too late to serve in a war. 
Furthermore, the growing humanity of our people 
will quickly recognize the fact that an aged woman 
deserves a pension just as much as any soldier who ever 
lived. We have before us now a letter from an old 
woman, 76 years old, who has worked hard all her 
life, and whose husband died two years ago. As she 
writes :— 
“He was helpless and sick for over two years 
and what little money we had, had to be spent in 
medicines 7. nurses to keep him comfortable. 


able to pay up his funeral expenses. 
little home and if I sell that I will eve to go to 
the poorhouse—a thought that makes me shudder. 
I have worked all my life and to be on charity now 
at 76 years is too hard.” 


In contrast to this method of treating our aged poor 
in this country, it is gratifying to recall a picture that 
still lingers in our memory from a visit to Denmark 
fifteen years ago. Across the street from our hotel 
window we noticed the longest line of old people we 
had ever seen together—all white-haired, some crippled, 
and many with sticks or crutches, but yet without the 
abject, cowed, broken-spirited and heart-broken look 
of folks who have been forced to beg alms or driven 
tc a poorhouse. They were old men and women re- 
ceiving their “old age pensions,” not. as charity, but as 
a duty owed by the government to the old who had 
long lived and labored as its citizens. In fact, they had no 
more reason to think of their old age pensions as char- 
ity than a child thinks of its public school as charity. 


A Brightening Outlook for the Common Man 


BEGAN this article somewhat gloomily 
because we were considering the outstand- 
ing political leadershp of this and other great 

countries. That leadership at present seems singularly 


oe —~—i-— 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“RAIN ON THE MARSH” 


NE of the most gifted Southern writers to- 
day is Archibald Rutledge. No matter 
whether in prose or verse, he interprets na- 
ture with a beauty and charm rarely equalled im 
present-day literature. . From his “Collected 
Poems,” (302 pp., $2; The State Co., Pubs.) we 
quote two verses that will make any reader feel 
for the dampness on his coat after he concludes :— 
Rain on the Romain Marsh, 
And the sullen tide is low; 
The barren flats are chill and bare; ; 
The fitful rain-winds blow. 
The tall blades of the marsh 
Tremble and bend and sigh; 
The weary fishing-boats come in 
Under the weary sky. 





Silence and rain and mist 
From the lone sea-marsh’s rim 
To the dripping plumes of the mournful pines 
That fringe the forest dim. 
} My heart seems shut and still; 
But my eyes with fear are free, 
ting across the reaches blind } 
That stretch forth to the sea. 
—Archibald Rutledge. 
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dull, timid, and reactionary. Yet we have faith in “the 
common sense of most” in any nation, and faith that 
eventually leadership is always found to voice the 
aspirations and ideals of onward-struggling humanity. 


Encouraging is the fact that factions in Christian 
denominations are fast abandoning the folly of warring 
over non-esSential interpretations of the Bible and be- 
ginning to fight together for the real fundamental prin- 
ciples of their faith—as embodied in the Golden Rule, 
the two Great Commandments, and the Parable of the 
Last Judgment. * 

Gratifying, too, is the fact that efforts to promote 
hatred or intimidation of brother human-beings be- 
cause of race (which they cannot help) or religion (in 
which they are just as sincere as we are), are now 
giving way before a realization that such bitterness and 
lawlessness constitute greater evils than any they are 
invoked to cure. 

In the case of farmers, it is heartening to recall that 
all over the world a tide seems to be setting in toward 
fraternity, comradeship, and organization, and with 
organization, farmers will develop power to right most 
of the evils from which they suffer. In France, Japan, 
Rumania, and Russia, as well as in the United States, 
recent news reports indicate remarkable developments 
in farmers’ organizations. 

Finally and most important of all, high schools, col- 
leges, and universities all over our land and other lands 
are opening this fall with more representatives of the 
farming and laboring classes than ever before. Many 
of these will go into business and the professions, but 
enough will return to their own people to insure more 
and more intelligent leadership for organized labor and 
organized agriculture as they strive toward the ancient 
ideal of “equality of opportunity.” 


Some Issues for 1928 


‘O SUM up, we would say that as another year of 

political activity approaches, here are some issues 

about which the people of each state may well in- 
form themselves and bestir their all too backward 
political leadership :— 

1. International codperation to save the growing 
lads of the world today from the organized butchery 
and man-killing known as war; 

2. The provision of expert surgical and hospital at- 
tention for the suffering victims of poverty as well as 
for the independent and. wealthy; 

3. “Old age pensions” as badges of honor for needy 


. old men and women rather than the humiliation and 


shame of the poorhouse ; 

4. Taxation and tariff policies that, will insure 
“Equality for Agriculture” rather than those dictated 
by special interests to plunder agriculture. 








| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


‘ An Avenue of Mimosas 


OMETIME ago on a little-used country-road, we 
ran across a cottage with an approach which gave 
it rare dignity.and distinction. This approach was 

a fragrant and graceful over-arching avenue of mi- 
mosa trees planted about fifteen years ago, whose 
feathery, tropical-looking branches now shade the 
whole roadway and almost meet overhead. 





Mimosa trees are.remarkably easy to live—in fact, no 
other shrub or tree in all our experience has been so 
easy to transplant. An avenue of them may be im- 
practicable for most farms, but there should be one 
or two mimosas around every home in Dixie. 


WHAT FRIENDS ARE READING 














AM now past seventy years old. When I was about 

fifteen, my father said to me that he would rather 

have me read Dr. Ben Franklin's Autobiography 
than any book he knew of, except the Bible. He told 
me where I could get a copy, and the next Sunday 
morning I saddled my little sorrel mule and rode for 
about twelve miles to borrow a copy. As soon as I 
had read this I read the New Testament and then hur-, 
ried night and day to read the Old Testament. I do 
not think any boy is properly fortified for life without 


a knowledge of the Bible—P. B. Neal, Rockingham 


County, N. C. 











A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 





peepee in an individual isn’t half as alarming 
as literacy allowed to rust.—Selected. 
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The Progresswe Farmer, 


Million Dollar Dairy Show Comes South 


The National Dairy Show, Memphis, October 15-22, Will Show America’s Best 





HE 21st annua: exhibit of the Na- 

tional Dairy Exposition will be 

held in connection with the Tri- 
State Fair at Memphis, Tennessee, Octo- 
ber 15-22. This is the first time that the 
National Dairy Show has ever come 
South and it is probably the last time, 
as permanent headquarters for this expo- 
sition will be established after this year, 
probably at St. Louis. With the great 
interest that is now being shown in the 
dairy industry’ in the South, it seems 
certain that the show is going to be very 
largely attended. 

There will be between 1,300 and 1,600 
of the finest dairy animals in the world 
on exhibition. The Jerseys will prob- 
ably predominate in numbers, followed 
by Guernseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, and 
Brown Swiss in the order named. The 
heaviest entries will naturally come from the great 
dairying states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, 
and Massachusetts. A good sprinkling, however, will 
come from the Southern States, as there are in the 
South some fine dairy herds. 

The total premiums offered for dairy cattle are ap- 
proximately $35,000 and the value of the dairy cattle 
shown will run to the million-dollar mark or ‘above. 


Expect More Than Quarter Million Attendance 


VERY indication points to an attendance well 

above a quarter million people, probably 300,000 

to 350,000. Many special trains have already been 
arranged for. Mississippi has already planned to bring 
11 special trains from various sections of the state. 
Six are coming from Tennessee, two from Kentucky, 
and three from Missouri. Six are being planned in 
Arkansas, and one each from Texas and Oklahoma. 
Many special Pullmans bringing visitors from the 
North, East, and West are being planned for. There 


Some of the outstanding Holsteins at past National 
Dairy Shows are shown below, the grand champion 
Holstein cow at the 1926 show at the left, and First 
Holstein Exhibitors’ Herd at the 1924 show at right. 





‘pounds of milk, or a little more than 10% gallons in 


By L. A. NIVEN 


will be many visitors from the Pacific Coast and also 
many entries of fine dairy cattle from that section of 
the United States. 

The dairy cattle will be housed in the massive dairy 
cattle barn and the dairy equipment exhibits will be 
shown in the new exhibit building, which was erected 
especially for the National Dairy Show at a cost of 
$30,000. It is 120 feet wide by 330 feet long. One of 
the interesting exhibits in this building will be the 
talking cow, which animal will answer all questions 
pertaining to dairying. Those who have dairy prob- 
lems, who wish to know the best feeds, or anything 
else pertaining to dairying may ask this talking cow 
for this ‘information, and it will be promptly given. 
This talking cow has been shown once before in the 
United States and created a sensation. All who come 
should write down their questions and have them ready, 
because this talking cow is not a freak, but a source of 
information, and intelligent answers will be given to 
all questions pertaining to the dairy industry. 

One of the dairy queens that will be shown is a 
Guernsey cow, “Rose Prevost of Chesney Farm,” from 
Illinois. She holds the world’s record for milk pro- 
duction for Guernsey cows, having produced 90.9 





The National Dairy Show always 
brings together the very finest dairy ani- 
mals in the United States. The cow at 
the top left was grand champion Ayr- 
shire cow at last year’s show. The beau- 
tiful Jersey to her right was last year’s 
grand champion in her- breed. To the 
reader’s left is @ pasture scene on the 
Crieve Hall Farms, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Herbert Farrell, owner, noted for its 
Jerseys. 


one day. In February, which is a short 
month, she produced 2,400 pounds of 
milk, an average of more than 85 pounds, 
or 10 gallons, per,day. It will be worth 
a good part of the trip to the show to 
see this one outstanding animal. The 
present owner paid the New Mexico 
State Agricultural College $4,000 for her. 

An interesting feature of the Dairy 
Show will be the cattle demonstration held each fore- 
noon and afternoon, There will be on the stage a 
good grade dairy cow and a purebred, and the lecturer 
will point out just what should be looked for when 
buying. This information will be given for the various 
breeds and promises to be one of the most helpful edu- 
cational features of the show. 

An elaborate exhibit has been designed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture to show how to pro- 
duce better and cheaper milk. The possibilities in 
dairying int the South will be interestingly shown in a 
display entitled “Dairying in Dixieland.” It is here we 
will find the talking cow. 


Value of Purebred Sires Will Be Stressed 


Y PICTURES and lectures, the value of purebred 
B sires will be shown. Experiments carried out at 

the Iowa Agricultural College will show ‘that by 
crossing a purebred Guernsey bull with a scrub cow 
that the milk yield was increased in.two generations 
from 4,306 pounds per year to 7,271 pounds. In this 
same experiment the crossing of a purebred Jersey 
bull with a scrub cow raised the milk production from 
4,047 pounds to 6,257 pounds in two generations. In 
the case of the Holstein in a similar experiment the 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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Ox Wagons, Indians, and Winchesters 


A Tale of the Days When My Mother Pioneered on the Plains of the Southwest 


By MURTER NEORA KEEL 
Atoka County, Oklahoma 


N THE year 1850 my grandparents 
I with my mother and her two brothers 
crossed the plains from Missouri to 
California in six ox wagons. There were 
175 wagons in the entire train, for many 
other families went along at the same 
time. 

They had been on the road six days, 
when by accident my mother, then just 
a child 12 years of age, fell out of the 
wagon. The wheels ran angling across 
her body. My grandmother had some 
homespun sheets; so she tied the four 
corners of one to the wagon bows and 
put a feather bed in it. In this hammock- 
like arrangement, my mother rode all the 
rest of the slow and painful journey to 
California. It was six weeks afterwards 
before she could sit up, and for quite a 
while of this time they did not think she 
would ever be able to sit up again. They 
were three months on the way over. 


Just a month ahead of my grandfath- 
er, the Indians had attacked a wagon 
train, massacred all the people, and 
burned the wagons. The same bunch, 
300 warriors strong, came to my grand- 
father’s train. I say “my grandfather’s 
train,” for he was captain. The story of 
their encounter with these Indians, as we 
have often heard it from Mother as she 
would sit and tell it, follows below under 
the heading of “Indians Coming! Corral 
the Wagons!” 


“Indians Coming! Corral the 


Wagons!” 
Nip ~oni one morning, Father and Dave 
Doudle, the interpreter, spied a lone 
horseman ahead of them. 

Father says, “Dave, looks like In- 
dians.” Dave says, “No.” 

But about 11 o’clock, Dave came to 
Father and exclaimed, “Sure they are 
Indians! Corral the wagons! Put the 
women and children in as few wagons as 
possible and put those wagons inside the 
circle !” 


And just as soon as the wagons began 
to circle, everybody knew what was com- 
ing. 

My father raised his white- flag; the 
Indians raised their red. 


On came the savages with their war 
yell. About a hundred of them had cir- 
cled around, when all at once their leader 
gave a peculiar yell and every one of them 
halted. Twelve of them held a council. 
Then they came to my father’s wagon 
and gestured. Dave Doudle did not wish 
them to know he could interpret, for he 
knew what it would cost the train. But 
after awhile Father found out the In- 
dians wanted 30 fat beeves, so they gave’ 
them freely. At once they all became 
peaceable and quiet. 

Father had had the compass and 
square and the letter G painted on his 
wagon sheet before he started. When the 
Indians learned whose wagon it was, they 
called for Father’s family. So Father 
took the chief by the hand and led him 
to the wagon inside the circle. Seeing me 
in my hammock, he bemoaned my pitiful 
condition. Taking hold of my hand, he 
patted and rubbed my head, with me 
scared nearly to death. 

Our train had to strike camp that 
night and 50 of the warriors galloped off 
over the hill. In the meantime, Dave had 
let himself be known in their native 
tongue, and then such shouting and holler- 
ing as they did, I never heard before. 

The next day, Dave and the chief 
showed Father 500 men, women and chil- 
dren coming over the hill. They put 
Father up on a chair and he then shook 
hands with every one of them. For three 
days afterwards he carried his arm in a 
sling. We camped right there five days. 
When we left, the chief bid my father 
go in peace, telling him he would not be 
molested on the rest of the journey. 

Then occurred a most dreadful thing. 
In our train there was a young boy new- 
ly married, a know-it-all. No one could 
tell him anything. He swore he would’ 
kill the first Indian he saw. We came 








E ARE glad to print in our “Old Times Contest” these vivid reminis- 
cences of a pioneer woman written down by her daughter. Two or 


three interesting letters have been 
with incidents of the Civil War. But 


printed that deal more particularly 
here is a story in which a big place is 


taken by a woman's courage, endurance, and resourcefulness and the war 
plays a minor role. At every turn, the letter is alive with -things that took 


place when stout-hearted women as 


of which our great Southwest was so 


well as men were winning “The West,” 
large a part. Fhese reminiscences 


belong among the pages which have made forever glorious the spirit of our 
pioneer women. An interesting coincidence it is, that this letter comes 
from Oklahoma, across which the memorable trail ran and upon the plains of 


which an Oklahoma man of means 


will soon erect Bryant Baker's splen- 


did statue in memory of “The Pioneer Woman” iliustrated on the July 30 


cover page of The Progressive Farmer. 








upon an old Indian squaw, white headed. 
Sure this boy drew his pistol 
and shot her dead, everyone begging him 
not to. My father was 50 wagons ahead 
and did not even hear the report of the 
pistol. Father said he did not know the 
boy had such a weapon, or he would 
have taken it away from him. 

Three days afterwards they looked 
back and saw 150 warriors coming at 
break-neck speed. They never s 
until they came to the three horsemen, 
my father, Dave and another man who 


was a Pp tr. They asked who killed 
the squaw. Neither of the three men 
knew. 


“If you do not tell us,” they said, 
“we'll massacre the whole train.” 


Father halted the wagons, took the 
Indians back with him and the other two 
men. When they came to the fiftieth 
wagon, a little boy 10 years old spoke 
up and said the fellow who killed the 
squaw was in that wagon covered up 
with a feather bed. 

“Come out,” demanded my father, 
“and tell why you did this thing; if you 
do not, every one of us will be killed.” 

The boy came out and told them. His 
parents and his wife’s parents tried to 
buy the Indians off, but no. They took 
him a short way from the wagon, hung 
him up. feet foremost, and flayed (skin- 
ned) him adive. 

They then told my father they could 
go, but not to touch that man. The whites 
had to do as the Indians said. It almost 
killed the young wife and the boy’s 
mother and father. They lay for three 
days in such condition that the others 
did not think they would or could live. 

After several days travel we came. to 
the Pecos River in Western Texas. It 
was running bank full. Our cattle were 
so thirsty they 
simply fell in on 
their heads. .Some 
were drowned and 
some swam out. The 
wheels were taken 
off and the wagons 
placed three-together 
lengthways. This 
made a raft. So'they 
ferried everything 
across in this way. 
And that is how we got over Pecos River 
at Horsehead Crossing in far Western 
Texas long, long ago, and then went on 
our way again to California. 


Civil War Days 
HE foregoing concludes my_mother’s 
part of my story. The rest, which 
we heard her rehearse many times, I 
shall now tell myself. 

How my grandfather came back from 
California by boat by way of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, made other wagon trips 
across the plains again, and finally settled 
down in Tarrant, Texas, I need not 
now recount. My mother married Flem- 
ing Van B. Derrick, at Tarrant, July 13, 
1859. Two years later, the Civil War 
began. My mother had to part with my 
father and never saw him for. four long 
years. How my young mother met and 





She raised her own corn, kept the wolf 
from the door, raised most of her cotton, 
pulled the lint from the seed with her 
fingers, spun the thread, wove the cloth, 
and made the clothes for the family. She 
did the same with the wool, which she 
sheared from her own goats. 


She had to go three miles to water to 
do the family washing. This she did 
with her own hands. The clothes were 
boiled in a small oven or spider—so 
small that the larger pieces had to be 
boiled one at the time. 


At length there came a day when the 
community in which my mother lived got 
entirely out of breadstuff. They had meat 
in abundance but no bread and no salt. 
They killed and dressed their own beef 
and pork. One day when she and a 
neighbor had dressed a hog, the question 
came up of what they were gomg to do 
for bread, for they had not had any for 
three or four days. There had been some 
talk of plenty of wheat being owned and 
held by some planter over on or near 
the Louisiana line. Mother said to the 
neighbor woman— 

“If you will go with me, we'll go and 
get us a load of~wheat.” m 

“All right,” joined in the other woman, 
“I had just as soon be killed by Indians 
as to starve to death.” 

My mother owned a fine span of farge 
black mares. These were put to the 
wagon and off went the two women for 
a 10 or 15 days’ journey in search of 
bread. When they found their wheat 
man sure enough, 
they offered him $25 
a bushel for just five 
bushels. 

He spurned the 
offer—had no wheat 
to sell or give away 
either. Then my 
mother said to him— 

“Sir, I am neither 

ae beggar nor thief: 
but I have come after wheat and expect 
to get it.” 

By this time the old man had become 
very angry. ‘ 

“You need not get so full of wrath,” 
Mother told him, “God will certainly re- 
ward you for your wrath.” 

For a second time the man got worse. 


Mother Got the Wheat 
M* MOTHER picked up her Win- 
chester and turned toward two of 

the slaves that were in the yard. 

“Show me the wheat granary,” Mother 
commanded. 

They hesitated. : : 

“I mean just what I say,” were the 
words of Mother that broke the great 
stifbne sees. esvsiici rae  eeeeee a eeeo es! See ee 


So the old man turned to the slaves 
and told them to go on. 

One of them got a cedar tub to meas- 
ure the wheat in. Mother drove up to the 
granary, filled her wagon bed, with the 
double side-boards, full to the brim. 

‘ As she drove back past the house, 
Mother was hailed by the pl 's wife. 
Mother again offered pay, but man 
refused it. C 

“Where do you live and what is your 
name?” the planter inquired. 

Mother told him. 

The man then motioned to his wife, 
who went back into the house. Present- 
ly here came two slaves with a sack of 
coffee. Then they brought a barrel of 
sugar, a 100-pound barrel of salt, a 50- 
pound can of honey, and one of syrup. 

The planter told Mother to go by the 
mill, 10 miles out of her way, and have 
the wheat ground into flour, saying that 
he would pay for the grinding. She 
agreed. He gave her a slip of paper for 
the mill man, and then as they parted he 
said to Mother and her neighbor woman: 

“If you honest women are also brav« 
enough to risk your lives for five other, 
families, surely I can afford to give some- 
thing.” 

They went away and arrived safely at 
home. Not a soul did they encounter, 
although the Indians were raiding just 
five miles west of their route. 


More Indian Raids 

N Asshort while the Indians were out 

raiding again. A messenger came tell- 
ing about it. The nearest neighbor was 
five miles away. Mother left her baby 
with her two younger sisters, saddled 
her horse, buckled her pistol around~her 
waist, took her Winchester on her saddle 
(side-saddle), and off she rode up into 
Wise County, after her horses and cattle. 
She was gone eight days—did not see a 
house, or a soul, or a fire. Had no one 
to face the danger with her. 

The night of the eighth day, she came 
upon a fine thicket to bed her cattle in 
just a mile from home. She bedded them 
down and struck out. Half a mile from 
home, she saw on a high hill, lighted by 
the sky, the figure of a single horseman. 
Mother gave him time to come pretty 
close, then put spurs to her horse so as 
to go by him out in the bushes. As 
Mother dashed past, she heard a familiar 
voice call out— 

“Miss Sidney! Oh, Miss Sidney! 
dat you?” 

It was the voice of a feeble old darkey 
the neighbors had sent out to meet her. 

Mother got her cattle and horses 
safely corralled before the Indians came 
on. Those two mares-she put in the 
smokehouse. The Indians tried every way 
to get her to open the door, but she re- 
fused. They shot the mares full of ar- 
rows; my mother cut out 50 the next 
morning. 

Mother and those little girls sat up 
all night. Just before day, everything 
became quiet. The Indians had gone. 
They carried off five head of cattle, but 
not a horse. My mother happened to have 
one of the oxen her father had driven 
across the plains. Strange to say, he was 
left in the lot. He was the only ox that 
had survived the last trip and was given 
to my mother. Ten miles further west- 
ward the Indians killed a family of seven 
and burnt the house down. And there 
were many other terrible Indian depreda- 
tions in those pioneer days. 

But my story mmst end here. 
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NEW type of concrete construction, 
known as L-blocks, may in some 
make concrete building as cheap 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Oats Are Being Neglected in Alabama 


An Interview With Prof. G. D. Sturkie of Auburn by P. O. Davis 


OVERNMENT records show that 

only 124,000 acres in oats were har- 
vested in Alabama in 1927. This was only 
1.5 per cent of the total land in cultiva- 
tion. It was 3.8 per cent of the acreage 
in cotton in 1927. 

Despite this, Prof, G. D. Sturkie, of 
the College of Agriculture at Auburn} 
tells us that oats should rank next to 
cotton as a money crop in Alabama. That 
they are far below what they should be 
is apparent. It is not only a matter of 
record but of common knowledge also. 

There seems to be four major reasons 
for the small acreage in oats in Ala- 
bama. The first is lack of general 
knowledge about the production of oats; 
second, oats interfere with cotton; third, 
a Inck of machinery for producing and 
harvesting oats efficiently ; fourth, uncer- 
tainty of crop due to freezes. 

Most farmers are acquainted with oats 
but they know very little about the produc- 
tion of them as compared with cotton. Too 
frequently oats are sowed in a haphazard 
way on poor land; and this combination 
will bring  disappoint- 
ment with any crop. 

Unfortunately, sow- 
ing oats interferes with 
picking cotton and har- 
vesting oats interferes 
with making cotton. Oat 
sowing comes when cot- 
ton is being harvested 
and oat harvesting 
comes about the time 
when production work 
in cotton fields is at a 
peak. 

Furthermore, oats _re- 
quire machinery for 
sowing and harvesting 
if they are produced at 
a low cost. Like other 
small grains they lend 
themselves to machinery 
and power, without 
which production costs 
are sure to be higher 
than they should be. 

Winterkilling is a 
handicap. Occasionally a severe freeze 
destroys most of the oat crop but such is 
unusual. If it occurs only the seed and 
sowing work are lost because the land 
is available for a summer crop. With 
better production methods freeze damage 
will be reduced. 

, With cotton earlier this season most of 

it should be harvested before the oat 
sowing season begins. This is especially 
true of Central and, South Alabama 
where cotton is picked earlier and oats 
may be sowed later. In North Alabama 
the two will conflict. 


Oat Advantages 


AS A crop, Prof. Sturkie says that 
oats have the following advantages: 

1, They can be used for grazing, for hay, 
and for feed as a grain. 

2. The cost of production is low. 

3. They have a high feeding value. 

4. They fit into rotations with cotton, corn, 
and other crops. 

5. They are a cover crop and protect the 
land during winter. 

6. For grazing, oats are excellent. Live- 
stock relish them. They are much better 
than rye. 

When harvested at the right time oats 
alone make a satisfactory. hay. Of course 
legume hay is better. With the advent 
of hairy vetch a few farmers are produc- 
ing a combination hay of vetch and oats. 
It is relished by livestock and is also 
high in feeding value. When the two 
are sowed in combination about as many 
seed of each should be sowed as when 
they are sowed alone. 

The feeding value of a pound of oats 
is approximately the same as that of a 
pound of corn. ..Of, course, a bushel of 








corn is worth more than a bushel of 
oats, due to the difference in weight. For 
hot weather feeding oats are preferred 
by many. They are an important part of 
many combination rations. 

Prof. Sturkie says also that it is as 
easy to make 30 or 40 bushels of oats on 
an acre as it is to make 15 to 20 bushels 
of corn. This means that it is as easy 
to produce two bushels of oats as it is to 
produce one bushel of corn on an equal 
amount of land. All the sowing and 
harvesting is done by machinery and oats 
require no cultivation. 

The labor cost in making a bushel of 
oats is only a fraction of that required 
for corn. For oats less work is required 
and it is done more efficiently by using 
power and machinery. 


Planting Time 


CTOBER is the main month for 
sowing oats. Prof. Sturkie refers 


to experiments at Auburn showing that 
the yield of oats sowed in the fall is 
double that of oats sowed in the spring. 


GOOD OATS AND FAT HORSES GO TOGETHER ON FARM OF T. A. WHATLEY, 


If sowed during October oats should get 
a good start before winter weather sets 
in. After they are firmly established 
they are more resistant to freezes. 

Most any good well-drained land will 
produce oats, provided it is rich enough. 
As a general rule good cotton land is 
good oat land; and one of the best ways 
to sow oats under Alabama conditions is 
to use a 3-row grain drill and sow them 
between cotton rows. It is not necessary 
to wait until cotton is harvested to sow 
oats. 

A grain drill with fertilizer hopper at- 


tached should be used if fertilizer is 
needed. It sows and fertilizes at one op- 
eration. Heavy land which received this 


year a liberal application of fertilizer re- 
quires no more for oats when sowing. 
Heavy land which has not been fertilized 
should have an application of phosphate 
at the time of sowing. It is economy to 
apply not less than 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate per acre. : 

Results of experiments by the Ala- 
bama Station show that, in most in- 
stances, phosphate does not pay under 
oats on sandy land. Potash is not recom- 
mended for oats in any section of the 
state. To be sure about it a farmer 
should consult his county agent. 


Oats make a big response to an appli- 
cation of nitrate of soda applied as a 
top-dressing in the early spring. One 
hundred to 200 pounds per acre should 
be applied at that time. 

While cotton land is usually recom- 
mended for oats, cowpea and soybean 
land is better. However, there is a dis- 
advantage here in that oats may. be fol- 


lowing oats, since it is a general practice 
to sow cowpeas and soybeans after oats 
are harvested. Where this was not done 
it is a good practice to sow oats after 
these summer legumes. 


Deep Plowing Not Needed 


|S paw plowing of land just before 
sowing of oats is not recommended. 
It does not pay the cost of doing it. It 
may result in a smaller yield. Oats do 
well when sowed in cotton middles or 
after summer legumes with a grain drill. 
This is also a very cheap way to sow 
them. The machinery cost is low and a 
man can sow five or six acres in one day. 

The Fulghum is among the best and 
also the most popular variety of oats for 
Alabama. It is a good yielder; it is 10 
days to two weeks earlier than the red 
rustproof group. This earliness allows 
more time for following oats with other 
crops. It has another advantage in avoid- 
ing rust. 

The red rustproof group (which in- 
cludes Bancrof, Appler, and 100-Bushel) 


Total land area (acres) .......seee0cs 32,818,560 
Acres owned by farmers ............ 16,739,139 
Acres crops harvested ......ss.e+e0 6,641,355 
Total acres pastured ...........s0s:- 3,544,354 


Farm acres not harvested or pastured 6,553,430 


On the whole, the land listed as pro- 
ducing ‘cultivated crops is the most valu- 
able. Pastured land probably ranks next 
in -value per acre. But that large acre- 
age which is not producing cultivated 
crops or livestock should not be neglected. 
Some of it will be suited to cultivation 
when it is cleared, but very little of it 
will be put into cultivation. There will 
be larger yields on fewer acres. 


Much land is now being cultivated at 
a loss and cannot be economically im- 
proved into a state of profitable cultiva- 
tion. Such land should not be cultivated. 
The only crop which will pay on this 
land is trees. Authorities tell us that 
it will pay a net income of $2 to $6 per 
acre per year in trees at present prices. 


In the past we have had more wood 
than was necessary. Trees occupied good 
crop land and were in the way like rocks. 
They had to be removed. However, 
farmers are now real- 
izing that trees are a 
profitable crop on soil 
not suited to or being 
used for more profitable 
purposes. 

Trees in Alabama— 
and the United States 
—are now being cut 
about four times as 
fast as they are being 
grown. This means a 
gradual decrease in the 
supply and increase in 
the prices. The long 
growing season, high 
rainfall, and relatively 
fertile soils make tree 
growth in Alabama 
about as rapid as any- 
where in the world. 
And our markets are 








OPELIKA, 


is good, but not up to Fulghum. 

In North Alabama, where winters are 
more severe, Turf oats may be preferred. 
This is especially true where grazing is 
wanted. They are more resistant to cold, 
and they make a larger growth. Turf 
oats are vigorous “stoolers.” 

The rate of seeding is 6 to 10 pecks 
to the acre. , Ordinarily 6 to 8 pecks is 
sufficient. A good stand is essential to 
big yields. 

The seed should be sowed about two 
inches deep. Sowing in furrows is a pro- 
tection against winterkilling. Furrows 
are not only a protection against freezes, 
they cause dirt to settle around the plants 
whereas they would be, lifted out of the 
ground by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing if sowed on a level. 


Is is a good practice to treat oats for 
smut before sowing. A good way to treat 
them is to mix two or three ounces of 
copper carbonate to each bushel of oats 
by putting them together in a barrel or 
concrete mixer and mixing thoroughly. 
Any outfit that will do a thorough job 
may be used. 





TREES HELP TO MAKE EACH 
ACRE OF LAND PAY 


| pe a farm to be most profitable every 
acre in it must produce the largest net 
returns. Each acre that falls below this 
mark reduces the total income for the 
farm. 

The 1925 agricultural census for Ala- 
bama shows that the land in the state is 
being used as follows :— 











ALABAMA 


good. There will never 
be an overproduction of 
good timber trees. This 
offers an excellent op- 
portunity for the farmers to use their 
poor soils. 

‘Almost all returns from this operation 
are net profit, because we do not in most 
cases have to plant trees as they do in 
some other parts of the country. We 
still have an abundance of seed trees and 
nature does the planting for us. 

But it is absolutely necessary that fire 
be kept out. It has been proved many 
times that woods burning has practically 
no effect on the control of boll weevil 
and other pests. Instead of improving 
grazing it is harmful. It destroys the 
most valuable pasture grasses, leaving 
only the tougher kinds. It burns up the 
natural soil fertility which the trees and 
grasses need, kills the young trees, and 
very materially injures and checks the 
growth of the older ones. 

Fires in the farm woods may be pre- 
vented largely by the use of fire breaks 
and by being careful with fire while in 
the woods. Without fires our woods will 
produce valuable timber crops continuous- 
ly. When the older trees reach maturity 
they should be harvested, but the younger 
trees should be protected. Trees which 
would develop into the least value in the 
woods should be removed and used for 
purposes for which they are best suited. 

By all means protect your poor land 
from fire. Idle land is a liability. Trees 
will make the poorest land pay. 

OTTO BROWN, 

Forester, Alabama Extension Service, 

Auburn, Ala. 
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AFTER SHAVING. 


HERE IS A GOOD BET 


Have you ever tried Listerine after shaving? You face will steal a lingering and delightful sense of 
will like it. coolness such as you have never known before. 


We are so certain of this that we are willing And as it cools, Listerine also heals—takes the 
to risk the cost of this page (more than the aver- smart and burn out of tiny wounds left by 
age man’s yearly income) to tell you about it. the razor and lessens the danger of 

After your next shave, just douse infection. Go ahead and try Lister- 
Listerine on full strength and await re- ine this way. We dare you. Lam- 
sults. Immediately, your skin will tingle bert Pharmacal Company, St. 
with new life and vigor. Then, over vour Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 
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—the safe antiseptic 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Learning How to Make or Repair It 


That’s What Vocational Agriculture Students Are Doing in Their Shop Courses 
‘ By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Education 


ID you ever stop to realize, and I 

am sure you have, that diversified 
farming means a far greater investment 
in farm equipment? 

Suppose, for example, that you have 
been growing cotton as the money crop 
of the farm and you decide to add some 
livestock to the farm program. If you 
go into the dairy business you will need 
barns and silos. If you decide to raise 
poultry you will have to have brooder 
and laying houses. If hog raising is at- 
tempted you must build farrowing houses 
and feed lot equipment. The same re- 
quirement for more implements and 
buildings applies. to the production of 
new crops to almost as great an ex- 
tent as it does to livestock farming. 
As an illustration I think of many new 
tobacco barns that I have seen in South 
Georgia recently. ; 

In spite of the fact that cotton is a 
far better price this fall than most farm- 
ers expected it would be when the crop 
was planted, we all realize that the farm- 
ing program of the South is changing, 
that it will not be long until we will 
have dozens of money crops where 
formerly we hdd one. 

This new farming program with its 
added buildings, implements, and equip- 
ment will mean new jobs for the farmer 
in their construction and repair and main- 
tenance. “At least this is the viewpoint 
of those persons who are in charge of 
the teaching of vocational agriculture in 
our high schools, and as a result of this 
opinion most of the schools are now mak- 
ing provision for giving some instruction 
in what is called farm shop. 

Farm shop is a part- of the course in 
agriculture. The aim of the work is to 
train the boys to do the ordinary jobs 
that as farmers they will be called upon 
to perform, including those that will be 
added when we use more machinery and 
power on the farm. 

The farm shop instruction includes 
among other things the following types of 
work: (1) wood work in the making of 
farm devices and small buildings; (2) 
simple forge work such as is so often 
needed to make the necessary repair of 
some farm or home appliance; (3) the 
operation and repair of farm machinery; 
(4) harness repair and leather work; and 
(S) any other mechanical work connec- 
ted with the farm and home including, 
in some schools, car and gas engine re- 
pair and the wiring and lighting of build- 
ings. 

To properly carry on farm shop in- 
struction it.is very desirable that a school 
have a farm shop building located on the 
school ground. A farm shop building 
may be erected for a comparatively small 
cost, provided the work of construction 
is done by the teacher of vocational agri- 
culture and his boys. In Georgia a num- 
ber of such buildings have been erected 
and the costs have ranged from $150 to 
about $1,500. In the former case most 

of the lumber and materials were do- 
nated and the labor secured without cost. 
In some cases a more pretentious build- 
ing has been erected with an agricultural 
classroom and shop down stairs and two 
rooms for home economics upstairs. Of 
course such buildings usually cost from 
$2,500 to $4,000. It is difficult to secure 
the money for a shop building, but if 
you are anxious to have such a building 
at your own school you will want to know 
how it has been done at other places. 


A farm shop building is now being 
ted at Sumner, Ga., in Worth County. 

ere there was enough bond money left 
after building the school house to buy 
the necessary nails, cement, roofing and 
to pay part of the labor cost. The boys 
in the school are helping with the work, 
and lumber taken from the old school 
building is being used. This building will 


be 60 x 20 feet in size and is to be 
divided into two rooms—a classroom and 
laboratory in one end and a shop in the 
other. At Fairburn the boys borrowed the 
money to build a shop and expect to pay 
for it with money earned from a school 
cotton project. Several schools, includ- 
ing those at Roberta and Chamblee, have 
paid for their shops with money raised 
from school entertainments. “The money 
for building our shop,” reports W. M. 
Putney of Lumpkin County, Ga., was 
raised by subscription, and the building 
constructed by the boys studying agri- 
culture.” 

In a number of instances the Board of 





1. Making useful home and farm devices. 
ing a water bucket. 4. Making a wagon box. 
vocational boys. 


Education has been able to finance the 
building of a shop from their funds. 
Where possible it should probably be 
done in this manner, but the important 
thing is to have a shop in the schools 
where vocational agriculture is taught, 
and in this connection the old adage prob- 
ably applies that “where there’s a will, 
there’s a way.” 


GRAIN JUDGING CONTEST 
AT MACON 


HE annnal Seed “Tudging and Plant 
ldentifcation Contest tor Vocational 
Boys which is held each year im connec- 
tion with the Georgia State Exposition, 

















VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 


Macon, Ga., will begin at 10:00 a. m. on 
Friday, October 14 at the exposition 
grounds. 

Every vocational school in the state is 
expected to send a team of three boys. 
The officials of the state exposition have 
published in their catalog a list of the 
prizes that will be awarded to the win- 
ners in the contest. These prizes include 
a, beautiful silver vase which will be 
awarded to the winning team by T. W. 
Wood & Sons, seedsmen, Richmond, Va. 
Also the winning team will receive a 
handsome banner. Ten cash prizes will 


be given by the association to the high 
scoring boys in the contest. 


The cash 





DOING SHOP WORK 
2. Making a poultry brooder coop. 3. Solder- 
5. A number of useful farm devices made by 


prizes to individuals range from $20 for 
first place to $5 for tenth honor. Entry 
blanks for all schools that expect to com- 
pete should be mailed to the exposition 
Manager at once. 

The contest will consist of the judging 
of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, and rye ; and 
the identification of the following seeds 
and plants :— 

A.—Legumes 

1. Vetch. Varieties: 1. Oregon; 2. Hairy; 
3. Monantha. Specimen, seed, and growing 
plant (separately). 


2. Alfalfa. Specimen, seed, and growing 
plant (separately). 
3. Crimson clover. Specimen, seed, and 


growing plant (separately). 

4. Common bur clover. Tifton bur clover. 
Specimen, seed in bur, growing plant (sep- 
arately). 





Varieties: 1. Laredo; 2. Otoo- 
Specimen, seed 


5. Soy beans. 
tan; 3. Mammoth Yellow. 
only. 

6. Cowpeas. Varieties: 1. Iron; 2. Brabham; 
3. Whippoorwill. 

7. Lespedeza. 


B.—Grasses 

1. Dallis. Specimen, growing plant with 
seed head. 

2. Carpet. Specimen, growing plant with 
seed head. 

3. Johnson. Specimen, gxypwing' plant with 
seed head. 

4. Sudan. Specimen, growing plant with seed 
head. 


5. Bermuda. Specimen, seed and growing 
plant with seed head (separately). 

6. Crab. Specimen, growing plant with seed 
head. 

The Georgia State Exposition, Macon, 
Ga., will open on October 13 and close 
October 22. Since all exhibits must be 
ready for inspection by 10:00 on Thurs- 
day, October 13, the vocational boys 
will have an excellent opportunity to in- 
spect all departments of the fair during 
the day this contest is held. 


|_ $100 FOR A TRADE-MARK | 


y. VERY great business concern, every 
organization, and every great group 
of people who are bound together by 
common interest, have some sort of a 
trade mark or emblem by which they are 
known. It is therefore not strange that 
many of the boys in vocational agricul- 
tural classes and state associations of 
junior farmers feel that they too should 
have some nation-wide insignia that 
would be emblematic of their work and 
interests. 


Plans have been. made for selecting 
some insignia for vocational agriculture. 
A committee, of which J. A. Linke of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., is chairman, 
has been appointed. This committee will 
secure all of the suggestions they can 
and then these will be placed before the 
Agricultural Section of the American 
Vocational Association when it meets 
in Los Angeles in December, and what 
seems to be the most suitable design will 
be selected. 


In order to encourage the boys in vo- 
cational classes to send in suggestions 
for an insignia the W. M. Welch Scien- 
tific Company of Chicago has offered 
$100 to be distributed to the boys who 
send in the most appropriate and suitable 
designs. The rules for the contest are as 
follows :— 

1, Any pupil in any state under 21 years 
of age who, during the period of the contest, 
is regularly enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture for systematic instruction in all-day, 
part-time, evening, or day-unit courses is 
elegible to compete in this contest. 

2. The design shall be drawn on a sheet not 
to exceed 8% by 11 inches in size. 

3. The name, school, and address of the 
contestant shall be certified to on a separate 
sheet by the vocational teacher of the con- 
testant. 

4. The design shall be accompanied by a 
story of not less than 100 words nor more 
than 200 written by the contestant outlining 
the reasons, significance, and arguments for 
a national insignia. 

5. All designs shall be in the hands of the 
chairman of the committee on National In- 
signia on or before November 1, 19277. (This 
is J}. A. Linke, Agricultural Agent, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) 

6. The design shall be judged on the basis 
of the following points: simplicity, artistic 
design, attractiveness, originality, and voca- 
tional significance. 


The design when selected is to be used 








‘as a button or fob to be worn by voca- 


tional agricultural students and as an em- 
blem to be associated with the activities 
of vocational agricultural departments. 
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ON’T dig the sod away from the 

base of the trunk of fruit trees. late 
in the season; the new wood may winter- 
kill because it does not have time to sea- 
son before cold weather. 
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MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
et Specialist, 








Mark » Georgia State College of 
Agriculture | 
_—_____——— } 
Cotton Futures—Hedging as 
Insurance 


ITHER buying or selling future 

contracts on the cotton exchanges 
js considered by some mere speculation, 
by others pure gambling, and by still 
others a means of 
avoiding excessive 
risks. 

No doubt when 
one buys or sells 
futures with the ex- 
pectation of making 
a profit from these 
transactions, it is 
either speculation 

J. W. FIRORB or gambling, de- 
pending upon the 
viewpoint of the person and the experi- 
ence and training of the operator. How- 
ever, we do not choose to go into these 
phases of future transactions at this time. 
We have in mind saying something about 
the practice of hedging, and saying that 
from the technical angle. The practice 
of hedging is of little direct practical 
value to most cotton producers; but an 
understanding of this practice is cer- 
tainly needed. It seems to the writer 
that everyone interested in cotton and 
cotton production in the South should 
give some thought to the cotton ex- 
changes and particularly to the practice 
of hedging. This, we hope, explains why 
we are writing about futures. 

Besides the thought that buying and 
selling cotton futures as hedges is either 
gambling or speculation, is the thought, 
at the other extreme, that hedging is 
perfect protection to the cotton merchant 
or factor. 

Hedging as practiced by many cotton 
merchants is a safeguard against hazards. 
It is a protection against heavy losses 
coming unexpectedly, but it is not per- 
fect protection. Here is one illustration 
of the practice of hedging :— 

On March 28, 1927, a cotton merchant 
bought 100 bales of cotton from farmers 
at 13 cents a pound. The October future 
market that day was 14.51. Op June 24 
the merchant sold this cotton, landed at 
a mill, for 16.92 cents a pound. The 
future market for October was 16.92° 
when the sale was made. The mathe- 
matics of this problem are :— 





Cents a 
pound 
March 28, 1927, merchant bought 100 bales 
of cotton from farmers at .....seseseees 13.00 
He needed 1 cent a pound to cover stor- 
age, insurance, and freight ..........+. 1.00 


Net cost Of Cotton ....ccccrveccosscecce 14.00 
June 24, 1927, cotton was sold, landed at 
CE GREE, OR cadcciesccceccnssscnceccctecs’s 


Gain in value of spot cotton........ 2.92 


March 28, the merchant sold 100 bales on 
exchange as a hedge against the same 
amount bought from farmers—October 
futures on March 28........cccccscseess 14.51 

June 24, the day the spots were sold to 
the mill, the merchant closes out his 
hedge on ¢xchange by buying 100 bales 
of fugures—October futures on June 24 16.92 


EiGOO OU DORIS: dis v's Evewcesiccccncches 2.41 
The difference between the 2.41 loss 
and the 2.92 gain is the profit for the 
business of merchandising cotton. It 






Dont Buy 
BLINDLY! 


There is no economy in buy- 4 . 
ing work garments of doubtful : 
origin and risk the possible 
contamination of prisons and 
sweat shops, when you can get 
more value, greater satisfaction é P 
and absolute protection in prod- f 
ucts that are UNION MADE. 


Your Unquestioned Guarantee 
of Clean, Long Wearing and 


Economical WorkGarments is this 
UNION LABEL 
























































This Union Label iden- 
tifies the utmost quality 
in work garments. It is 
used exclusively by re- 
putable manufacturers 
who are proud of their 
products, 


This Union Label is 
positive proof that the 
garments were produced 
in clean, bright, sanitary 
plants by highly skilled 
operators working under 
ideal conditions. 


REGISTERED FT 3 














When you buy Overalls, Trousers, Work In every locality there are dependable stores 
Shirts, Combination Suits, and Play Suits, be that sell Union Made work garments which 
sure that they bear the Union Label as it guar- bear the Union Label of the United Garment 
antees big, full, comfortable cut, skilled work- Workers of America. These merchants de- 
manship, longest wear and greatest economy. serve your patronage and confidence because 
In addition, the Union Label is your protection they are protecting you from inferior mer- 
against prison-made work garments and those chandise and prison filth by selling garments 
of doubtful origin. that are 


UNION MADE 


& BEWARE OF PRISON-MADE WORK GARMENTS : 


For a few cents a day, convicts are sold to prison labor contractors and forced to make work 
garments, by the contractors’ henchmen. They must produce a certain number of garments daily, 
regardless of their health or ability. Prison work rooms ofttimes reek with disease and odors, but 
this is of no concern to the prison labor contractor. The garments made in these prison pens are 

* dumped on the market, and sold under fake and misleading labels. Prison labor contractors do not 
want you to know the truth. 


Prisoners should be used in making goods for state purposes only. They should also be 
used in occupations that will train them to properly fit into the economic system after 
they have been freed. Some states have reconized the injustice of the contract prison 
labor system and do not permit prison-made goods to come into open competition with 
the products of free labor and enterprise. All other states should follow this leadership. 
























SEND FOR THIS The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 
Ittakes you behind Prisen Walle of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 








tons BRE _ and The United Garment Workers of America 
a Chicago, Illinois New York City 
MAILED FREE! 53 W. Jackson Blvd. : 621 Bible House 





should be noted carefully that if the 
market had reversed itself during this 
period the profit for the business would 
have been the same although the spots 
showed a loss and the futures a gain. 
The object of hedging as used here is to 
insure against price fluctuations of basic 
grade. 


you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 
of ted Hog Fat. Just send me your name and address. 


as Sue te Gemane duly 01.08 stun 13 come beeen aes SOL 
. One 





bough 2 packages, th: $30 more i 90 da: Tf pot ent gat- 
aod, Dour ssemay biek, Whthees ence 60 Ea Marshall, Pree, 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 245, Milwaukee, Wis. 
















I want to show you how 












worms, save 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 






send you 2 Per $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 






package is youre—f: 
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When it’s 
hot and you are dry— 
then it is that WRIGLEY’S 
comes in as a good friend, 
cooling hot, dry mouth 
and parched throat. 







And “after every meal” of course! 
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r Stock is ‘Safe 


Zint {insulated Behind Zinc Insulated Ameri- 


can, Royal, or Anthony Fences. 


F e It means a lot to you to know that your fences 
will holdand stand up for long years of service. 
American Steel @ Wire Company Fences are 


made of the right steel for the purpose— and 
protected with heavy uniform zinc insulation 
against rust. 
GUARA 

With every roll of our fence your dealer will give 
you our written guarantee that it will outlast or 
equal in service any other fence now made, of equal 
size wires and used under the same conditions. 

Send for free booklet, “How Fences Increase 

Farm Earnings.” 


See our dealer in your community 


' AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY | 


{ Other Sales Offices: » NewYork . Boston . Cleveland . Worcester . Philadelphia . Pittsburgh 
H Buffalo . Detroit . Baltimore . Wilkes Barre . St. Louis . Kansas City . St. Paul 
| Oklahoma City » Birmingh am . Memphis . Dallas . Denver . Salt Lake City 
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Seven Timely Garden and Orchard 
Jobs 

O REDUCE danger of bark beetle 

and shothole borers in the orchard, 
cut out and burn all weakened or injured 
branches. These pests work only in this 
kind of wood and 
nothing can be gain- 
ed, anyway, by leav- 
ing it on the tree. 


2. Dig sweet po- 
tatoes before frost 
comes, regardless of 
whether or not they 
are mature, Keep in 
mind, however, that 
immature ones will 
not keep in old-fash- 
ioned banks. They should either be sold 
or used immediately, or put in a curing 
house. 

3. Put picked apples or other fruit in 
shade immediately after it is taken from 
the tree. Never leave it in the sun, but 
store as quickly as possible, as one day in 
the sunshine will do more to prevent the 
fruit keeping well than a month in cold 
storage can check. 

4. Old asparagus stalks should be cut 
and burned now or soon. They have 
served their purpose and there is no 
use to allow them to remain longer. 
Destroying them now will do good, 
because it will reduce the danger of 
disease and insect pests. Cut them 
down even with the ground. 

5. Mulch the asparagus bed with 
manure late this fall. Do this even though 
it may have been well fertilized after the 
cutting season. It is practically impossi- 
ble to make the ground too*rich for this 
crop. Don’t hesitate, therefore, to apply 
stable manure as a mulch because a good 
amount of commercial fertilizer was ap- 
plied in the spring. 





L. A. NIVEN 


6. Put out onion sets now or within 

the next few weeks for green onions 
this winter. The Extra Early White 
Pearl, Yellow Globe Danvers, Silver 
Skin, and Southport White Globe are 
good varieties to be grown from sets. 
Gradually pull the soil to them during 
the fall and early winter as they grow, 
until the bulb is four to six inches under 
the ground. This blanches several inches 
of the top and increases just that much 
the edible portion. 
7. For early spring blooms sow pansy 
seed in coldframes, or in a protected 
place in the corner of the garden now. 
Sow them in rows and thin out as soon 
as they are up. Cultivate them so they 
will put on some growth before cold 
weather. When the weather becomes 
quite cold throw a few leaves or some 
straw over them. They will go through 
winter in practically all sections of the 
South with this amount of protection. 
In the Upper South, it may be advisable 
to put a box around them if a coldframe 
for plants is not available. Cover this 
during extremely cold weather. 


Vegetables for Coldframes 


“WAraar vegetables can I plant to 
advantage in a coldframe during 
October?. What I want is some fresh 
vegetables in midwinter, say from Christ- 
mas through January.” 

Beets, carrots, lettuce, radishes, spin- 
ach, and endive are vegetables that can 
be grown in the open in most of the 
South in late fall and early winter. To 
have these in the tender crisp form in 
midwinter, it is advisable fo sow them 
in coldframes. If one wants some of 
the tender vegetables like snapbeans, etc., 
in midwinter, they may be grown in a 
hotbed. It would not be practicable, of 
course, to grow these in a hotbed on a 
large scale, but where one wants a few 





choice, tender vegetables, and is willing 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to go to this trouble, they may easily be 
grown in hotbeds. Also the growing of 
the semi-hardy vegetables mentioned 
above in a coldframe will give more ten- 
der and more crisp vegetables than can 
be had in the open, even though most of 
these will go through the winter in much 
of the South without being killed. 


Growing Early Onions From Seed 


“¥ WANT to sow some onion seed to 

produce mature onions for the early 
market next summer. I don’t want the 
Bermudas, but some of the other kind. 
When should the seed be sowed, what are 
the best varieties, and what kind and how 
much fertilizer should be used?” 

Prizetaker, Yellow Globe Danvers, and 
Southport Globe are three good varieties 
of onions to grow from seed. Sow seed 
in September or early October. Prepare 
the ground thoroughly by breaking broad- 
cast and harrowing and re-harrowing un- 
til in a fine seedbed condition. If it is 
sour, apply some lime,. because onions do 
not do well on sour soil. Then broadcast 
an, 8-4-4 or 8-4-6 fertilizer at the rate 
of a ton per acre and harrow in. 

If onions are to be cultivated with 
horse-drawn implements, make the rows 
2% feet wide. If to be cultivated by hand, 
1% feet will be wide enough. Sow 
the seed and cover them about half 
an inch deep. Four or five pounds 
will be required to seed an acre. As 
soon as they are up and started to 
growing well, thin out to two to 
three inches apart. If desired 
those that are pulled out to thin 
may be transplanted elsewhere, or in the 
skips, as the plants will transplant easily. 


It will be a waste of time to sow onions 
on poor soil, or on that which is only 
medium fertile. 
sential. 


Fertilize Cover Crops With Acid 
Phosphate 


— application of 300 to 400 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre with 
winter cover crops has been found profit- 
able in most cases. Nitrogenous fertili- 
zer is not needed at this time, because 
rapid growth in early winter is undesir- 
able. Such growth would make the cover 
crop susceptible to winterkilling. The 
acid phosphate, however, whether used on 
legumes or on the grain crops, has the 
effect of helping to develop a strong root 
system, which enables the plants to with- 
stand just that much more cold. Whether 
the cover crop is being put in orchard, 
garden, corn or cotton fields, or else- 
where, apply some acid phosphate at time 
of sowing. 


Top-dressing Fall Vegetables 


HAVE planted some lettuce, rad: 

ishes, beets, and carrots in a cold- 
frame. How should I fertilize these in 
order to have them grow as rapidly as 
possible?” 

Use nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, scattering it on the ground be- 
tween the rows in the coldframe and 
sctatching it in. If one prefers, it may 
be applied in the liquid form by dissolv- 
ing two tablespoons of either of these 
materials in a gallon of water and apply- 
ing it to the plants. When this is done 
follow immediately with a sprinkling of 
clear water so as to wash this material 
off the leaves. Otherwise, burning may 
result. When scattered on the ground 
without dissolving, be careful not to get 
it on the leaves. Give a very small 
amount, say at rate of 300 to 500 pounds 
per acre, of these materials as they are 
quite rich. It is best to give smaller 
amounts and repeat every 10 days to two 
weeks rather than to give heavy quanti- 
ties at one time. 


A very rich soil is es- 
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: [X noon programs, three night pro- 
i atea, and one football game will 
be broadcast from station WAPI during 
the week beginning October 3. The foot- 
hall game will be that between Auburn 
ami the University of Florida which will 
be played at Auburn, October 8. It will 
be home coming day for Auburn men 
and friends. 

The noon programs will begin at 12 
o'clock; the night programs at 9. The 
night program will be broadcast on Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. 

Along with music, news items, weather 
forecasts and market reports, the follow- 
ing will be features of the week :— 


Monday noon, the market page by J. D. 
Pope. “Sowing Oats,” by Prof. D. G. 
Sturkie. 

Tuesday noon, Miss Louise Glanton will 
talk on home economics, and C. K. Brown 
will give Auburn news. 

Wednesday noon, Prof. C. L. Isbell will dis- 
cuss winter lawns and Dr. C. A. Cary will 
discuss a veterinary subject. 

Thursday noon, Prof. M. J. Funchess will 
talk about cotton. 

Friday noon, “Aunt Sammy” will be on the 
air. 

Saturday noon, L. R. Simpson and Walter 
Samford will render vocal duets. 


[ COUNTY AGENT ACTIVE | 


HINGS happen in a hurry when a 

new, energetic, capable, and hustling 
county agent goes into a county. On 
September 1, T. P. Lee became county 
agent in Bibb County, Alabama. For 
several years the farmers of this county 
had been without the services of an 
agent. 

Within two weeks after he arrived 
Mr. Lee had arranged with 145 farmers 
to sow hairy vetch seed this fall. This 
crop being a stranger in that county due 
to the absence of a county agent, most 
of these 145 farmers will sow only a 
small area. A few of them will sow 
several acres. 

Mr. Lee was quick to see the im- 
portance of soil improvement. He real- 
ized also that one of the very best ways 
to improve the soil is by winter legumes. 
He thinks that these 145 demonstrations 
will introduce winter legumes into Bibb 
County in a big way within a few years. 
Judge W. L. Pratt and other county offi- 
cials as well as bankers, business men, 
and farmers are codperating with him. 

P. O. DAVIS. 


| TON-LITTER. NEWS 


. J. Culberson, Rockford, Alabama, 

has distinguished himself by making 
his litter of nine pigs weigh 2,002 pounds 
when they were six months old. The cost 
was slightly less than six cents per 
pound. 

Mr. Culberson fed his hogs the “Au- 
burn mixture” of corn, shorts, and tank- 
age together with a mineral mixture. 
They ran on a Bermuda grass pasture. 
He will exhibit them at the ton-litter 
show in Montgomery, October 5-6. 


J. C. Nunn, of the Beehive community 
in Lee County, Alabama, has completed 
the fifth month of his ton-litter demon- 
stration during which his litter of ten 
Pigs produced more than one ton of pork. 
By the end of the sixth month, which 
will end the contest, they will weigh 
over 2,500 pounds, according to L. M. 
Hollingsworth, county agent. 

Mr. Nunn began feeding as soon as they 
would eat, iusing the following mixture: 
60 pounds cornmeal, 32 pounds shorts, 8 
Pounds tankage. In addition he kept a 














Mineral mixture before them all the time 
and they ran on pasture. 
P. O. DAVIS. 
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UICK makes every road 
a boulevard ~ - - 


Bumpy, rutty, uneven highways ride 
like boulevards in a Buick for 1928. 
Important improvements impart a 
matchless riding ease—a smoothness 


The Low-swung Body 


. Bodies smartly low by means of 
the exclusive Buick double-drop frame 
provide greatly increased 


over any road in any weather—which 
assure you a comfortable trip, no mat- 
ter how far you may drive in a day. 


Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 
In addition to Buick’s famous Cantilever 
Springs, Buick for 1928 has Hydraulic 
Shock Absorbers, front and rear. These 
have been made an integral part of the 
Buick chassis, and are standard equip- 
ment on all models. 


due to their lowered center of 
gravity. 


—and Matchless Beauty, too 


Long, low, flowing lines—surpassingly 
beautiful color harmonies, inside and 
out —and restful form-fitting tailored 
seat cushions—all combine to make 
every ride in a Buick for 1928 the most 
pleasing you have ever known. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Meters Corporation 
Canadian Factories MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ontario 


“\\WWHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD = i 











Own YourOwn Business 
Inexperienced workers, spare 
profitable business with our new plan. 
ous line of actual shoes. - 
dren’s. Also durable silk hosiery. We start you by 
furnishing $40 sample outfit. 

day. Larger 





sy! ingures perfect pom 
If you want 10 


mtr 
variety of wyiee and sizes than any feme, 


Patented measurement 
stem fit. Every day pay 
le Peay 
a permanent free book, ‘‘Getting | time to catalog and sample ications: @ 
head.” . FEATHER & PRLLOW CO, Today 
Co., 6210 C. Street, Besten, Mass. ~ 231 


business, send for Write 
Ahead Tanners Shoe Manufacturing 
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E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and 
ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and wiil 

















| report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 

Advertisements days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
Guaranteed article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 

1 R liable | om any one advertiser), if suck loss results from any 
e fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 


umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 











land before purchasing. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


N ONDAY, October 3—Long winter 
evenings will soon be here. Have 
you installed a modern lighting plant to 
make ‘them cheerful for every member of 
the family? 

Tuesday, October 
4—A small bunch 
of artificial flowers 
worn on the shoulder 
does much to 
brighten up an other- 
wise somber dress. 

Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 5.—Have you met 
the new school 
teacher? She will 
appreciate your inviting her for supper— 
but don’t spend the evening talking about 
Johnny’s arithmetic and Mary’s spelling. 

Thursday, October 6.—A kitchen is not 
well equipped without a clock, a mirror, 
a trash basket, and a pad, with pencil at- 
tached. 

Friday, October 7—Have a “gift box” 
into which place articles you make in 
your spare moments, and thus be ready 
for Christmas and the church fair. 

Saturday, October 8—Chocolate mocha 
frosting makes a pleasant change from 
plain chocolate icing. Use % cup butter, 
2 cups powdered sugar, 1 teaspoon cocoa, 
2 teaspoons strong hot coffee. Cream the 
butter, add sugar gradually, while beating. 
Add cocoa and coffee gradually. Spread 
on cake with knife. 

Sunday, October 9.—Never complain 
about anyone else deceiving you, for no 
one was ever deceived so much by another 
as by herself. 











MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| OCTOBER PRIZE CONTESTS | 


J 





Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


OR the best letter received on the 

subject The Homemaker’s Ten Com- 
mandments before October 18 we will 
pay $5. 

Tell us what you think they might be. 
One writer says that the first should be, 
“Thou shalt not nag.” Make up 10 of 
your own. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 


—_— is a mechanical age. Anyone who 
does not avail himself or herself of 
the machines! and tools at hand is losing 
worth while opportunities. What 10 
machines or tools do you use and why 
do they help you? 

For the best letter received on this 
subject Ten Machines I Can Run or 
Tools I Can Use before October 18 we 
will pay $3. Send all letters to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 


OUR HOMES 


Attractive Furniture at Little Cost 











“[™ TIRED of that dingy old dining 


room, but it costs too much to buy 
new furniture I want, so I’m afraid we’ll 
just have to get along with it as it is,” 
lamented a Missouri farmer’s wife to one 
of the extension specialists from the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of 
Missouri. 
#To which Miss Julia Rocheford, the 
home management specialist, replied: “It 
really would cost you very little if you 
are willing to do it yourself. You would 
have to spend some time and a good deal 
of energy, and of course, considerable 
patience.” 
“I have more time and energy and 





gressive Farm Woman‘ 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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patience than I have dollars to spend,” 
came the quick response. “If you will 
tell me how to do it, I can start this fall, 
after canning and harvesting seasons are 
over. I'd rather do that than wait till 
next spring.” 

That conversation resulted in the More 
Attractive Homes Project which the Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture started three 
years ago. 

The first question is: What kind of 
finish does this special piece of furniture 
need to make it look its best? The an- 
swer is: That in general if the piece is 
of walnut, mahogany, maple, or other 
fine wood and was originally well made, 
the best thing to do is to take the old fin- 
ish off, and simply oil and wax with a 
thin coat of wax, and then spend all 
one’s surplus energy in polishing it, for 
its ultimate beauty will depend on the 
amount of polishing it gets. 

If the furniture is of ordinary wood 
and cheap looking, it can be made most 











Painting furniture in the various gay 
colors so popular these days, gives a 
woman a chance to express her person- 
ality in her choice of bright colors; but 
the brighter and gayer the colors, so 
much the more carefully must they be 
selected so neither housewife nor family 
will tire of them. 

A housewife may make the atmos- 
phere of her dining room by the colors 
she selects for walls, woodwork, and 
furniture. Rooms with a north light re- 
quire warm colors, such as browns and 
yellows and their variations. Those with 
much sunlight and warmth need a cool 
color like blue. Green may be dominant 
where restful coolness is desired. One 
special hue must give color character to 
the room, either by appearing on all the 
principal surfaces of the room in more 
or less variation, as a good deal of the 
same color in walls, woodwork, rugs and 
curtains, or it may be used in small areas, 
as curtains of blue, contrasting with tan 
walls and cream or ivory furniture. 

Strong colors should be kept off the 
walls, but they show up to advantage 
in the curtains or in tiny bits of vivid 














PRETTY FURNITURE FOR A LITTLE TIME AND A LITTLE CASH 
Mrs. M. J. Houston, Cass County, Missouri, is painting a breakfast room set right in her 
back yard. She took this work as a local leader. The colors used are yellow and biack. She 
will use this in a breakfast room where the walls are done in a deep cream and the curtains 


are a deep cream with yellow ruffles. 


She also has a luncheon set on the cream embroidered 


in yellow and black and is learning to hook a rug in the same colors, 
’ 


attractive by painting and enameling all 
the pieces in any chosen color to harmon- 
ize with walls and floors. 

Whether the home decorator decides 
to wax or paint, the old finish is re- 
moved. A woman may use any one of 
three methods: (1) She may scrape the 
whole piece with glass; or (2) apply a 
solution of lye-water and starch and then 
scrape; or, the easiest and surest way, 
(3) apply any good commercial paint and 
varnish remover. After the varnish re- 
mover has been applied to a chair, it 
must stand for half or three quarters of 
an hour. Then a knife may be used to 
see if the varnish coat is loose enough to 
pull up, in which case it may be wiped 
off with old cloths. Sometimes a second 
application of remover is necessary to get 
off all the old finish. 

The next step is to wash the piece 
thoroughly in gasoline (out of doors); 
then go over it with a very fine grade 
of sandpaper, rubbing with the grain. 
After the dust is brushed off, a mixture 
of three-fourths linseed oil and one- 
fourth turpentine should be applied, and 
rubbed in well. The piece must stand 
undisturbed for a week, when a new mix- 
ture, this time three-fourths turpentine 
and one-fourth linseed oil, should be ap- 
plied, and the piece rubbed and rubbed 
after a thin coat of wax has been used 
to cover it. Its beauty grows in pro- 
portion as energy is expended in the 
rubbing process. 


If a chair is to be painted, instead of 
oiled, a coat of flat paint and later two 
coats of enamel should be applied after 
the old varnish has been removed and the 
gasoline bath has been given. 


decoration on chairs, against neutral 
walls. 
In the long run, of course, every 


woman selects certain colors because she 
likes them. General rules will not change 
her likes and dislikes, and so are only 
vague things to follow at best. Any color 
the housewife likes for her dining room 
is good in itself and in combination with 
contrasting colors, if it is not too pro- 
nounced, if there is not too much of it, 
and if it secures the general effect one 
desires for her dining room—of forming 
an inviting cheerful room, warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer, where family 
and friends may not only eat together 
sociably, but further feel that sociability 
increased by the friendly atmosphere of 
the room itself. 
MRS. ILLMA R. MEYER. 


| USE OUR OWN NATIVE NUTS | 


UTS of all sorts are such a wonder- 

ful addition to our diet that we 
should make the most of their possibili- 
ties, especially of our own native nuts, 
of which the pecans and peanuts easily 
lead. Nuts are not only nutritious, but 
they add richness and flavor to salads, 
sandwiches, desserts and cakes, and 
breads. This is true even of the humble 
peanut. 

Sandwich Loaf.—This makes delicious sand- 
wiches for luncheons and parties, and they 
are especially nice for the children’s lunches. 
Use 2 cups flour, 5 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, 1 teaspoon salt, 1% cups sugar, 1 cup 
chopped pecan meats, 1 cup seedless rais- 
ins, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon melted butter, and 
2 cups milk. Combine the dry ingredients 
and then stir into the liquid ingredients, 

Bake in slow oven at about 275 de- 








grees for 55 minutes. This may be baked in 
two small loaves instead of one large one if 
preferred and these will take less time to 
bake. 

Baked Apples With Pecans.—Peel, halve and 
core 6 tart apples; remove some of the flesh 
to form good sized cavities; fill with a mix- 
ture of 1 cup chopped pecan meats, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and 4% cup brown or maple 
sugar. Place in baking dish and pour 1 cup 
grape juice around them. Cover and bake 
in a slow oven until dons. 

Peanut Ice Cream.—Place in saucepan 2 
cups light brown sugar, 1 cup water, and 
boil for 5 minutes; cool and stir into it 1 cup 
finely ground peanuts, using the fine cutter 
of the food chopper or roll fine with rolling 
pin. Add to this 3 cups cream, 4% teaspoon 
salt and 1 tablespoon vanilla or % teaspoon 
maple flavoring. Pour into freezer and freeze, 

Pecan Fudge Cake.—Cream together 2 cups 
sugar and % cup shortening; add 2 eggs and 
stir until well mixed. Pour over % cup grated 
chocolate, % cup boiling water, add to this 
Y% cup sour cream or milk, and add to other 
ingredients. Sift with flour 1 teaspoon soda, 
If the milk is not very sour use a little less 
than this. Stir in 2 cups sifted flour and 1 
teaspoon vanilla. Bake in loaf or layers and 
ice with a fut fudge. For icing cook to- 
gether 2 cups sugar, 1 cup milk, and 1 table- 
spoon butter. Cook to soft ball stage and 
beat until creamy, then stir in 4% cup chopped 
pecan meats, and spread on cake. 

Nut Cookies.—Sift together 1% cups flour, 
Y% teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 
1 teaspoon cinnamon, and 4% teaspoon each 
of cloves and allspice... Cream together 1 cup 
shortening, 1 cup sugar, add 1 egg and % 
cup milk; stir in 1% cups rolled oats, % cup 
chopped pecan meats, and % cup chopped 
raisins. Stir the dry ingredents gradually 
into this. Drop by spoonfuls on a greased 
pan and bake 15 minutes in moderate oven. 

Popcorn Peanut Nougat.—Take 2 cups su- 
gar, either light brown or granulated, add 
% cup water and 4% cup golden corn syrup. 
Boil to the hard crack stage. Flavor with 1 
teaspoon almond or vanilla extract and pour 
over popcorn and peanuts that have been 
arranged in buttered pans. When cold break 
or cut into squares. 

Peanut Caramel Whip.—Dissolve 1 envelope 
gelatine in 1 cup cold water. Place 1% cups 
brown sugar in saucepan and 1 cup water 
and boil for 3 minutes; then stir in dissolved 
gelatine. Let cool and when nearly stiff stir 
in whipped whites of 2 eggs and 1 cup chop- 
ped peanuts. Pour into molds. Chill and 
when firm serve with sauce. To make sauce 
beat up yolks 2 eggs; stir into % cup milk 
and % cup sugar. Bring to boil over hot 
water. Season with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Add 
1 cup whipped cream, folding it in. 


MARY MASON WRIGHT. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


AST week we omitted these questions 

but this week we are again publish- 
ing a few for the amusement of our 
readers. If you enjoy them and wish to 
have us continue this feature, please 
write us a little note and tell us so. If 
we do not hear from you, we shall know 
you do not want them and shall discon- 
tinue them. 

1. Was aluminum known a hundred years 
ago? 

2. How did mercerized cotton come by its 
name? 

3. How much of the business of the United 
States is conducted by check instead of cur- 
rency? 

4. Is it correct in addressing a letter to a 
doctor to use both the titles Dr. and M. D.? 


5. How many times a day does the average 
hen take a drink of water? 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


| Speen of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 
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There's a joker in the ‘cheap’ paint barrel 


EN anyone offers you a very 

tempting proposition on“*cheap” 

paint, keep your eyes open. There’sa 
“catch” in it somewhere. 


No reputable concern can sell good 
house paint at a “cheap” price per gal- 
lon. And no unknown house is safe to 
deal with. No barrel of SWP House 
Paint is ever “planted” on the station 
platform. Don’t be fooled by this 
“apple-sauce.” 

No “quality” paint is ever peddled 
from door to door or 
offered in highly col- 
ored circulars by some 
very friendly person 
whom you donot know 
who tells some impos- 
sible tale about saving 
money for you. 


These are sharp tricks that have 
fooled many unwary buyers. Don't let 
them fool you. Remember, “cheap” 
paint isn’t cheap at all. 





Why SWP costs less 


“You can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear.” And you can’t buy a 
house paint that will cover and hide 
and wear for years—fora “cheap” price. 


Fine old SWP House Paint 
costs more per gallon. That’s 
because it is made of super- 


Sherwin - Williams 


But “gallon price” does not indicate 
the cost of painting. “Low price” isa 
delusion. Actually, a “cheap” paint 
costs you from two to five times as 
much as SWP House Paint. And here 
is why: 

A gallon of SWP House Paint covers 
360 square feet, two coats. The aver- 
age “cheap” paint must be greatly 
stretched to cover, poorly, a mere 250 
square feet, two coats. 


Therefore, nearly twice as many 
gallons of “‘cheap”’ paint are needed as 
of fine old SWP to cover the same area. 
Figure out the cost of the paint on that 
basis and your eyes will b be opened. 
That is one angle of the “‘joker”’ in the 
“cheap” paint barrel. 


Wonderful colors that last 


But that’s only the beginning. SWP 
House Paint will beautify and protect 
your building from two to five times as 
long as “cheap” paint. 

SWP colors are unusually rich and 
true to character. They do not fade. 
Weather does not affect them. The 
film of SWP is tough and elastic. There 
is no chipping, peeling, chalking. 

Most “cheap” paint begins to peel 
and chip and chalk almost 
before it is dry. It deterio- 
rates very rapidly. Colors be- 


: : Commonwealth “wishy- ” 
fine materials —in the world’s Barn Paint Come ony er A 
greatest paint laboratories. (ed end Grex) very short time y 


Because it is mixed and 
ground to creamy-smooth 





For barns, corn cribs, 


roofs, fences and similar 


burn or scrape the old stuff 
off and do it all over at heavy 





texture by power-driven ma- : aA ECE ae expense. Bigs 
; . cere Osi on e ° 
chines which no hand-mixing | dow pas ne | It’s easy to see why cheap, 


can possibly equal. 


trashy paint costs twice as 





much as SWP House Paint by the year. 
That's another angle of the “joker.” 


See “Paint Headquarters” 
— save money 


SWP House Paint is sold by reliable 
dealers in every part of the world. 
Each one is “Paint Headquarters” in 
his vicinity. 

Before you let any “bargain” offer 
lure you into a waste of money see the 
SWP dealer near you. He handles de- 
—— merchandise. You probably 

ow him personally. Get his advice, 
then decide. If you want color cards, 
advice from our experts or a copy of 
the famous Sherwin-Williams Farm 
Painting Guide, write us. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish Makers in the World 
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P.A.! 


THEY say that “no other tobacco is 
like it.” I want to go a step further 
and say “no other experience is like 
it!” And I’m ready to prove that. 
Just get yourself a tidy red tin of 
long-burning Prince Albert. Throw 
back the lid and release that tanta- 


lizing aroma. 


No more appetizing fragrance ever 
floated out of a package, you'll agree. 
Then tamp a load into your old jimmy- 
pipe and light up. Here is the su- 
preme test—that taste—that Let- 
me-at-it, Gee-how-I-like-it taste! Never 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Good old § 





have you experienced anything like 
this, Men. 

Cool as a drink from an artesian 
well. Sweet as a pear, ready to drop 
from the tree. Mild and mellow as 
October sunshine, yet with that full, 
rich tobacco-body that bangs your 
smoke-spot in dead center on every 
fire-up. A thrill you can repeat from 
morning to midnight. 

Not the least of Prince Albert’s 


many virtues is that it doesn’t bite your 
tongue or parch your throat, no mat- 
ter how swift your pipe-pace. I could 
tell you a lot more, but I want P. A. to 
tell you in a pipe. For that is testimony 
no seeker-after-truth can question. Get 
some Prince Albert now and find out! 


P. A. is sold every- 
where in tidy red tins, 
pound and halft-pound 
tin humidors, and 
pound crystal-glass 
idors with spong 
moistener top. And 
always with every bit 
of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince 
Albert process. 
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| Balanced and shaped ’ 


for foot comfort 


R over a generation Hood Red Boots have eS 2 
set the standard for boot quality. Freely im- ae . ( 
itated in color—but rarely in wear—their tough . 
grey tire-tread soles and non-cracking red up- ‘ee : p 
pers are the outdoor man’s identification of all- 
around durability. 


Hood Red Boots, like all Hood Work Foot- ' — “\ ‘ ’ “lo _ 
wear, are scientifically balanced to feel lighter 5 =s bs ‘ a 

on the foot—have trimmer lines—they are made ™ 

over foot-shaped lasts to prevent heel slipping i \a ee r 
and give greater comfort. = ‘ 


Look for the Yellow Arrow Label at the knee— wees, i ‘eI 
mark of all Hood extra quality on boots. > ‘ se 
Made by: Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


Distributed by: Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 
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| | LRUBBER FOOTWEAR | | CANVAS SHOES PNEUMATIC TIRES | | SOLID TIRES | | HEELS - SOLES — TILING | | | 


; THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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This amazing Radiola 16— 


the widest musical range ever achieved 
with one-dial control 


N the new, complete line of 
RADIOLAS that has just come from 
the famous research laboratories of 
RCA, Westinghouse and General Elec- 
tric, the marvelously compact RADIOLA 


16 is an outstanding achievement. 


Particularly adapted—tlike the popu- 
lar RADIOLA 20—for use on the farm, 
its simplicity of operation, perfection 
of tone and high selectivity and sensi- 
tivity make it a worthy companion of 
the more costly sets that carry the well- 
known RCA mark. The only rival of 
this new model in the low-price field 
is the RADIOLA 20. 


When used with one of the RCA 





RADIOLA 16—Storage battery receiver of great 
compactness. For selectivity, sensitivity and 
tone quality, it sets a new standard for receivers 
in its price class. The cabinet is finished in 
mahogany. 

Lessaccessories $69.50 . with Radiotrons $82.75 





RADIOLA 20—Dry-battery-operated receiver, 
with amazing sensitivity and many times as selec- 
tive as the average antenna set. Ideal for distant 
reception. Can readily be adapted to socket 
operation. Ideal to use with the new RCA 
Loudspeaker 100-A. 


Less accessories $78 . with Radiotrons $89.50 
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RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


a et Forme 


Loudspeakers, this storage battery set 
brings into your home the programs 
from the great broadcasting stations 
—the finest music, university exten- 
sion courses, crop and weather bulle- 


tins, and the latest news of the world. 


Like RADIOLA 20 this expertly de- 
signed 6.tube receiver can be adapted 
for alternating current operation from 
the house lighting circuit by the ad- 
dition of socket power devices. 


° ° > o 


You have not really heard radio until 
you have listened to a RADIOLA and 
RCA Loudspeaker. Ask any RCA 
Authorized Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion of these marvelous instruments. 


RCA-Radiola ©." 





MADE: BY - THE: MAKERS + OF - THE - RADIOTRON 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 
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| THE VANITY BOX 


° Keep Your Mouth Beautiful 


VERY woman knows, or should 
know, that her eyes and mouth are her 
two most notable features and it is equally 
evident that the shape and condition of 
the lips go a long way to making or mar- 
ring the whole face. Though we cannot 
alter its size, it is within the power of 
every woman to keep the mouth shapely. 
The first and most essential thing is to 
have the teeth examined by a reliable 
dentist, any blemishes rectified, and, if 
necessary, false teeth substituted for de- 
cayed ones. The effort of keeping the 
lips drawn tightly and unnaturally over 
unsightly teeth is of- 
ten the cause of an 
ugly mouth. 


There is an old 
saying that the shape 
of the mouth is a 
gure indicator of a 
person’s character, 
and our moods do 
write themselves 
with painful distinc- 
tiveness on our lips 
—our little fits of 
temper and sulki- 
ness leave their tell- 
tale lines around the 
mouth, to our ulti- 
mate discomfort. Of- 
ten we quite uncon- 
sciously purse our lips or pout them or 
bite them when we are perplexed or 
draw them down at the corners when 
we are annoyed, with disastrous results 
from a beauty point of view. Get into 
the habit of keeping the lips in their 
natural position and, as some wise woman 
put it, “Go to sleep with a smile upon 
your lips, if you would have them a 
pretty shape.” 

Treat your lips to a little gentle exer- 
cise and massage if you would keep them 
a good shape, and in good condition. 
Only a minute or two a day will be nec- 
essary but the treatment must be gentle 
and regular. 

The easiest method of massaging the 
lips is to take them, or a portion of them, 
between the fingérs and thumb, gently 
pinching and rubbing the portion between 
them. A little cold cream will keep 
them soft and prevent chapping. 





Exercising the lips will prevent the 
formation of those unsightly lines which 
appear on each side of the face between 
the nose and mouth, and give the appear- 
ance of disagreeableness. An ideal exer- 
cise is whistling, which calls into play the 
facial muscles as well as those in the 
immediate vicinity of the mouth. Blow- 
ing, too, is an excellent exercise. Blow a 
feather into the air, then keep it in the 
air by blowing constantly. This not only 
exercises the muscles of the mouth but 
also prevents the appearance of that age- 
revealing and much dreaded “double 
chin.” 





| _DAD IN THE KITCHEN | 


4 





Mother Gets Her Kerosene Stove 


* AD,” exclaimed Mother who had 

just returned from a trip to visit 
her sister, in the city. “We must buy a 
new oil stove. I’ve decided to use kero- 
sene to cook on the year round.” 

“Why, I thought you said that the 
kitchen was too cold ‘to be comfortable 
in the winter and it took too much kero- 
sene to keep it warm with the oil stove.” 


“Well, Margaret uses one the year 
round, She always has in summer, but 
she says that she has stopped ‘laying it’ 
on the shelf’ in winter. It’s the prettiest 
stove, a lovely blue and has a porcelain 
top that is easy to clean. You just wipe 





it off with a damp cloth. Then she has a 
heater in the dining room and on very 
cold days she lights a small kerosene 
heater in the kitchen. She doesn’t have 
to get up early and build a fire before 
breakfast, and last spring when Joe was 
sick she said it was so handy to get hot 
water and tea for him in a hurry.” 

“But, Mother, what about the smoke 
and that awful smell that kerosene stoves 
have?” 


“They don’t have any smoke or soot 
or odor any more. I'll admit that some 
of the older models did smoke and 
weren't satisfactory but the new ones I 
saw last week are perfection themselves ; 
they just can’t go wrong. And bake— 
you ought to see some of Margaret’s bis- 
cuits. They’re done 
quicker than it takes 
to tell it.” 

“My, my you 
make me hungry 
now. But, see here. 
You want a new 
kitchen stove and 
heater too. That's 
too much,” 

“Dad, please listen 
one minute. We've 
needed a heater in 
the bathroom for a 
long time, and this 
heater will do for 
both places. Besides 
that old wood stove 
is on its last legs.” 

“All right. Both you shall have. I 
was thinking of crutches for the old 
stove, but I reckon you had better spend 
the money now before you think up a few 
more necessary kerosene stoves for the 
chickens and cows to use.” 

“Not a bad idea,” laughed Mother. 
“The chickens and cows would both pro- 
duce more if*their houses were warmed, 
I really do believe.” 


| __ OUR BABIES 








HOME demonstration agent wrote 
us a little while ago to order sev- 
eral more of our baby bulletins. “Your 
booklet, Our Babies, is so helpful and 
practical that I wish every mother in my 
county could have a copy,” she said. 
Well, we wish so, too. And we do 
hope that every Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman reader who has a baby or 
knows some one who has will send for a 
copy now before they are all gone. The 
price is only 10 cents. Send stamps or 
coin to Mrs. W. N. Hutt, care The Pro- 


gressive Farmer. 


| ARE YOU OVERWEIGHT? | 


F SO, you'll be interested in the article 

in our Fall and Winter Fashion Mag- 
azine suggesting sensible ways to reduce 
and also in the many 
styles illustrating 
that help to make 
the figure appear 
slender. 

Whereas the per- 
fect 36 may wear 
any style that comes 
along and appear at- 
tractive, the woman 
who is no longer 
slim must guard 
against lines that ac- 
centuate plumpness 
and «select, instead, 
designs that appar- 
ently reduce the size 
of the figure. See 
pages 2, 3, 9, 12, and 
13 of our new book. 
To order, just send 
15 cents in stamps 
or coin to Pattern 
Department The 

















Progressive Farmer. 
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NATIONAL CLOAK ax» SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & CO. 


Are Now 7 
One Huge Store /é 


HE colossal combination 

of these two Huge Stores— 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
and BELLAS HESS & CO.— __ 
is now an accomplished ys 
fact. The same old NA- & 
TIONAL and the same old 
BELLAS HESS, but now; 
doing business under the ¥ 
new name of NATIONAL “& 
BELLAS HESS COMPANY, | 
Inc. Better equipped than ever 
before to guarantee you better 
styles, better quality merchan- 
dise, much lower prices and the 
quickest service in America. 

We have ready for you the biggest Fashion 
Catalogue in America, showing just what well 
dressed New York men, women and children will 
wear this coming Fall and Winter. This beautiful 
big book, with its hundreds of pages printed in 
rich full colors, roto vure and black and white 
half tones is yours PREE for the asking. Owning 
this fashion catalogue is like having New York's 
greatest Department Store right in your own 
home. You will be amazed at the immense vari- 


ety of choice offered you in its thousands of 
money saving bargains. 
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Serving six million customers enables us to 
buy mill and factory outputs at very substantial 
savings, which you get the benefit of in our ex- 
tremely low prices. Mail the coupon below now 
for this huge style catalogue. 


It is FREE to you. 


The Worlds [anyest Fashion ‘Flouse’ 
Selling Everything To Wear Direct hy Mail 


NATIONAL BELLAS HEss (O-«} 



















New York ana Kansas City 
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i NATIONAL BELLAS HESS. CO. Inc. 

| 281 West 24th Street 652 Hardesty Avenue i 

j New York City Kansas City, Mo. 1 

I (If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our | 

| New York headquarters—if you live west of the Mississippi River mail 1 

{ to our Kansas City Store.) Kindly send me my free copy of your 1 

{ Huge Merger Style Book of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall and ! 

Winter—1927-1928. i 
| . 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


(Pronounced “Dixie-Steel”) 


Any farm can be made self-sustain- 
ing by devoting a few acres to vege- 
tables, poultry, hogs and dairy cat- 
tle. By raising such produce for 
your needs, you will keep your cot- 
ton money at home. 

Making your farm feed your fam- 
ily, is real diversified farming. And 
that you may get the greatest re- 
turns from your efforts, fence your 
various fields and pastures with 
Dixisteel woven wire fence. 


Special galvanizing insures 
longer life 

Dixisteel Fence is heavily galvan- 
ized by a process excelled by no 
other manufacturer.- This galvaniz- 
ing will not peel or flake off. Rust 
is prevented. It is especially 
adapted to our southern climate. 

Hinge-joint construction with 
‘four complete wraps at each joint. 
Stays will not slip. Fence will not 
sag. The wavy tension curves in 

line wires allow for expansion 

and contraction due to changes in 
temperature, and bring the fence 
back to an upright position after 
sudden or severe pressure. 

Dealers everywhere in the South 
carry the line of Dixisteel Fence for 
cattle, hogs and poultry. Write us 
if your dealer doesn’t have Dixisteel. 
Mail coupon for free booklet — 
“Farming with Fences.” ATLANTIC 
Stee, Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


We also make wire 
wails, s s, barbed 
wire, wire, bale 
ties, colton ties, 


bers, bands, 
hoops, ete. ‘ 





I am interested Pd “Farming with Fences.” 
Please send me a free copy. 


Name 





Address 





Dealer’s Name 
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There is good mony ee handling corn in the 
JOLIET CORN peice ge oh AND gap 


station: dT sizes, 
efficient, highest moyese ‘shu aler built, 
Ask for literature and prices. 
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| _UNCLE P. F.’S LETTER 


We’re Beginning to Learn Some- 
thing About Forestry 


ry Club Boys and Girls:— 

An afternoon spent rambling over 
the woods not many weeks ago with one 
of our Southern foresters taught us more 
interesting things about 
forestry than we ever 
learned at one time be- 
fore. 

Did you know that 
just common, ordinary 
sweet gum and syca- 
more are being given 
high sounding names 
and made into the fin- 
est of furniture? That 
dogwood is the only 
wood that has ever 
been found entirely sat- 
isfactory for automobile spokes? That 
the demand for pine mast is greater than 
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re of Progressive Farmer 


ments, home nursing and first aid, child 
care and training, costume design, land- 
scape gardening, interior decoration, and 
home management. 


In the education of every high school 
girl, these household arts should have a 
prominent place because of their im- 
portance to the girl herself and to others 
whose welfare will be directly in her 
keeping. Many girls fail to see this im- 
portance and devote their time in prepar- 








mod is the man that findeth 
wisdom and the man that getteth 
understanding —Proverbs 3:13. 











ation for occupations other than those 
pertaining to the household. The major- 
ity of girls who enter wage earning oc- 
cupations directly from high school re- 
main in them only a few years, after 
which home-making becomes their life- 
long occupation. So the high school 
course offers the only assured opportun- 
ity to prepare for that occupation and it 





ball anyhow? 


the supply and that it brings fancy 
prices? That it’s easy to tell how fast 
a tree is growing without cutting it 
down? That some of the most beauti- 
ful of shrubs which nurserymen sell at 
high prices are often growing wild in 
abundance near our homes? And how 
many oaks do you know? There are 
dozens of species and sub-species grow- 
ing over the South. 

Forestry is a fascinating study and the 
more you study it, the more interesting 
it becomes. On the money side, timber 
is becoming more valuable each year. If 
your club leader. comes to your school to 
tell you about the 4-H forestry clubs, 
don’t just say, “Aw, I’m not interested 
in that stuff.” Find out all he has to 
offer you in a forestry club and what a 


forestry cluh can do for you. You may 
want to become a member. 
Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 





{ ‘TAKE HOME ECONOMICS _| 


BOUT 25 years ago Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, the “Mother of Home 
Economics,” begged the schools to teach 
better living. Since that time every up- 
to-date school has given home economics 
a definite place in the school program.‘ 
The home economics classes include such 
subjects as meal planning and prepara- 








tion, selection and construction of gar- 





A HOME COURT FOR SPARE MINUTES—BUT FINE TRAINING FOR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION 
It may be a little early' yet for basketball if your school plays football, but who 
is worrying about the season when it’s already October and not everyone can play foot- 


is during this time the girl is most 
likely to form her ideals of life’s duties 
and responsibilities. 

Julia Ward Howe who, by writing 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” en- 
deared herself to the nation, says :— 

“I would say to every young girl, rich 
or poor, gifted or dull, learn to make a 
home, and learn this in the days when 
learning is easy. No love of intellectual 
pursuits should lead us to neglect the 
household gifts or graces. A home is a 
little kingdom, and its queen, if she is 
faithful, gentle and wise, is a sovereign 
indeed.” 


Through the excellent training of the — 


high school home economics classes girls 

are developing those qualities which make 

them more worthy members of the homes 

they represent, of their county, state, and 

nation. MELBA SPARKS. 
Carroll County, Ga. 


[ OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
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Breaking Away From Bad English 
F ALL grammatical errors heard in 
everyday speech our Progressive 

Farmer young folks seem to consider 

“ain’t” the most common. We know it’s 

wrong but somehow we just don’t easily 

get out of the habit of using it. Now 
all these young folks whose letters are 
printed below. have come forward to help 


The Progressive Farmer 


us. If in ‘all those suggestions you can’t 
find one that will help ygu to quit using 
“ain't” and begin using better English, 
then you'd better be working out some 
plan of your own. 


The first suggestion comes from Glenn 
Maness, Drew County, Ark., who writes: 
“Ask the family to remind you every time 
they hear you say ‘ain’t’ and you do the 
same with them. If you try this you will 
let ‘ain’t’ rest while you use real ‘words.’” 

If you find it impossible to say “am not” 
and “are not” instead of “ain’t” maybe the 
plan used by a former teacher of Maggie 
Fincher, Marion County, Ala., will get re- 
sults. Miss Fincher says, “There isn’t any 
such word as ‘ain’t.’ When I was in the 
fourth grade every time the teacher heard a 
pupil say an incorrect word in English she 
made the pupil wash his mouth. I think that 
is a good way to correct English.” 

This comes from Edna Schwarzkopf, Guad- 
alupe County, Texas: “ ‘Ain’t’ was heard often 
in school. We had a jail on the blackboard 
and if someone would make the mistake we 
would put the name in the jail on the black- 
board. This mistake was broken down in 
school, I think this is a good way, don’t 
you?” 

“After you make a big mistake say it over 
right in your mind. I have learned to speak 
a great deal better since I have been doing 
this,” writes Julia B. Davis, Brunswick Cour- 
ty, Va. 

“I heard a preacher say ‘have did’ three 
times in one sermon. He misquoted the 
Bible to get to use bad English. At school 
our teacher makes us write down all the 
bad English we hear. ‘Hain’t’ and ‘ain’t’ 
are by far the most common errors among 
the children.” This interesting paragraph 
comes from Willard Bryan, Wise County, 
Texas. 

“In the year 1925 the teacher of my English 
class gave all the pupils a chart, listing the 
most common mistakes that were made in 
English. Every time we caught ourselves 
using one of these we had to mark it so this 
got me started to noticing the mistakes I 
made as well as other people. I came to the 
conclusion that the words ‘done’ and ‘seen’ 
when used as verbs were the most common 
mistakes, for example, ‘He done it,’ and ‘I 
seen it.’” Roy Griffin, Bolivar County, Miss., 
thus tells his experience. 

“We have a very good plan in school like 
this: Each student is told to be on the look- 
out for mistakes in grammar and those 
catching errors get to write the error on 
the board with the student’s name following 
who made the error. This will cause most 
of us to think before we speak.”’ This is an 
excellent suggestion from Scottie Sue Barlow 
of Caldwell County, N. C. 

Another hint—Alice V. Ragland, of Russell 
County, Ala., makes another good suggestion 
when she says, “When my mother heard me 
make a mistake in the use of ‘is’ and ‘are’ 
she would always say, ‘One cow is, and two 
cows are.’ This has been one of the greatest 
helps I have ever had.” 
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A Seed Corn Curing 
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“That new boy ain’t no good in ’rith- 
metic. He told us he'd had the seven- 
year itch twice an’ he ain’t but thirteen.” 

“Pug stayed with me last night an’ 
said my prayers for me while I finished 
my “rithmetic.” 
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HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








A Home Brew That Beats 
“Moonshine” 


OOD specialists place sauerkraut 
and sauerkraut juice at the top of 
vitamine containing foods. They contain 
the vitamines A, 


B, C, and D. We do 
not know just what 
vitamines do, but we 
do know that foods 
that do not contain 
these life-giving 
principles are value- 
less as body build- 
ers. 
We know that 
: foods containing vi- 
tamine A promote 

scat cass nae body growth and 
prevent diseases such as rickets. Foods 
that contain vitamine B promote growth 
and prevent stomach and intestinal trou- 
ble. Vitamine C prevents scurvy. This 
vitamine is easily destroyed by heat, 
therefore we are more apt to get it in 
uncooked food. Vitamine D prevents 
rickets. 
Sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice con- 
tain all these vitamines and in addition, 
contain lactic acid bacillus, which is most 
beneficial to the stomach and bowels. 
Sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice are rich 
in mineral salts. These mineral salts 
build good teeth and a strong body. Sauer- 
kraut juice is a splendid laxative. It can 
be taken by the glassful before meals. 
It is not only a laxative but helps to 
spur up a jaded appetite and seems to re- 
move the cobwebs from the brain and to 
chase away dull headaches. This won- 
derful food and’ tonic is made from the 
lowly cabbage that has gone through a 
stage of fermentation and has had a little 
salt added. Every farmer that grows 
cabbage should put up’ a barrel or at 
least a keg of sauerkraut. If you do not 
grow ‘cabbages, you can buy sauerkraut 
in bulk in kegs or in cases. ' 


The old Dutchman had the right idea 
about sauerkraut. He said: “I didn’t put 
up much sauerkraut this year—only a 
few barrels for sickness.” 





Sauerkraut juice is much more whole- 
some than “moonshine,” or other sup- 
posed-to-be stimulating drinks. Sauer- 
kraut juice helps—helps and does not 
hinder ; builds up and does not tear down; 
stimulates but does not intoxicate. 


Editor’s Note.—Cabbage is a vegetable 
that is grown in every township of every 
county of every state in the South. The 
process of putting it up as sauerkraut is 
one of the simplest and easiest of all to 
learn, and there is no reason why every 
farm home in the South shouldn’t follow 
the good example of the Dutchman and 
have at least a barrel or two for cases 
of emergency—and then create emergen- 
cies as often as desired. 


AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Coprright, 1927, by | 
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+ “IT never knowed but one woman that 
bossed her husband all the time, and she 
needed a shave.” 

“A woman ought to have a few babies, 


tf only to keep from Spotlin’ her hus- 
band with so much pettin’.” 












f. o. b. Lansing 
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COMPARE 
AND SEE 


You will never 
know what an amaz- 
ing value Oldsmo- 
bile offers at its new 
low price, till you see 


and drive this car. 


Only then can you know 


the qualities that lift this 
value far above even its 
now familiar new smart- 
ness. 


Only then can you appre- 
ciate the richness, the com- 
forts, the conveniences 
that make up the new lux- 
ury of its Fisher Bodies. 





Only then can you 
compare the effects 
of the refreshing 
new Duco colors. 


Only then can you 
realize the swift ac- 
celeration, flowing power 
and effortless control of 
its thrilling, smoother 
performance. 


Then—and only then— 
can you know the plain 
truth that Oldsmobile to- 
day is worth far more than 
itsnew lower peices Come 
in— compare and see. 


OLDSMOBILE 
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We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, ful manner. Also very convenient for 
material to examining any small object for which 
a magnifying glass is ordinarily used. 


AS BURNING GLASSES these instruments are very powerful, 
readily setting fire to light materials like paper, shavings and 


control every caguation: from the raw 





ttoun FACT 
By ee. direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest canaieghumas of 
metal roofing in the world. a ents of satisfied 
customers every year are 
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dry leaves. 
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Extra Quality 
Reading Glasses 


Make it easy to read the smallest 
type and are very desirable when 
looking at pictures. They add great- 
ly to the beauty of photographs, 
tails in a wonder- 


The Progressive Farmer, 
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FREE! FREE! 


The Reading Glass will be mailed FREE oF CHARGE, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anyone sending us $2 t 

subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. If you are not 
satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money will be réfunded when 
the subscription expires. 


pay for a three-years 


SEND ORDER AND REMITTANCE TO 














Best grade Reading 
Glasses, with very 
powerful lenses of 
extra quality. 
Strong, polished, 


Black yao handles. 
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ished throughout. 
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True and Dependable! 


Ascve dog and Winchester 

Repeater Speed Loads! This 

is a hunting combination that 

no man can beat. 

‘ Here at last is your super- 
ower shell for big, fast, 
eathered game and the long 

shot. It safely delivers not only 


more power and more range, but 
oe pattern and uniform 
Re ormance that have made 

inchester Shells unrivalled 
throughout the world. 

Ask for Winchester Repeater 
Speed Loads and bring home 
more birds. 


WINCHESTER 


REPEATER 


LEADER ¢ 


REPEATER ¢ 





ane RANGER 
; FISHING TACKLE FLASHLIGHTS BATTERIES ICE SKATES ROLLER SKATES 
:, WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A: 




















| Trade in Your O14 Separa- 


tor for a New Series De Laval 
HIS affords users of old separat hich 
! may be giving trouble and wasting ton 
butter-fat and money, an opportunity of re- 
alizing something on their old machines and at 
He same time secu oy Oe eae 6 a new 
which usually saves enough 
to pay for itself ina short time. , 
Sold on easy terms, 

The De Laval Separator 
New York Chi Sa ncisco 
165 Broadway 600 JacksonBivd. 61 Beale St. 
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Cover Crop 


South Georgia is Planting Austrian Winter Peas 


By BYRON L. SOUTHWELL 
South Georgia A. & M. College 


HE question, “Do we in the South 
need more winter crops for hay, 
grazing, and soil building?” is continu- 
ally being asked. Most of our best farm- 
ers would answer, “Yes.” Some of these 
farmers have grown Austrian field peas. 
Those who have tried the crop like it: 
During the past three years the acre- 
age grown in Austrian field peas has 
increased very greatly. It-was first 
recomended as a green manure crop. Its 
value as that is well established. As a 
hay crop grown in combination with oats 
it equals vetch. The crop has the ad- 
vantage of vetch in that it matures two 
to four weeks earlier giving more time 
for the preparation of the land for the 
succeeding crops. The crop furnishes 


great possibilities as a grazing crop for 
cows and especially for hogs. 
Heaviest Hay Yield 


ha SEEMS that the Austrian field pea 
will be of greatest value in South Geor- 





gia and South Alabama. The yields per 
acre of some of the winter cover crops 
grown at the Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station, Tifton, Georgia, last winter 
were as follows :— 

Austrian field peas, cut March 15, 21,780 
pounds green weight per acre. 

Hairy vetch, cut March 15, 8,712 pounds 
green weight per acre. 

Monantha vetch, cut March 15, 20,038 pounds 
green weight per acre. 

Rye, cut March 15, 10,454 pounds green 
weight per acre. 

The hairy vetch was not mature, but 
to have waited later to cut or turn under 
would have thrown the following cotton 
or corn crop late. 


Time and Rate to Sow 

. W. Davis, agronomist at the Coastal 

Plain Experiment Station, recom- 
mends that the peas be planted about Oc- 
tober 15. Planting prior to that date gives 
enough warm weather to allow nematodes 
to harm the crop to a certain extent. 
If planted later the yield is cut. Mr. 
Davis recommends the following rate of 
seeding : 

Austrian field pea alone 30-35 pounds 
per acre; Austrian field peas and oats, 1 
bushel oats and 20 pounds peas; Austrian 
field peas, oats, and vetch, 1 bushel oats, 
15 pounds peas, 10 pounds vetch. 

The seedbed should be the same as for 
small grains. On fertile lands no fer- 
tilizer is necessary; on poor lands a 
complete fertilizer more than pays for 
itself. Inoculation is essential. Vetch and 
the Austrian field peas require the same 
inoculation. 

When grown in combination with oats 
and vetch for hay it is wise to use Ful- 
ghum oats and Monantha vetch. This 
variety of oats will mature with the pea 
as does the Monantha vetch. Hairy vetch 
matures two to four weeks later than the 


BOYS STUDYING AUSTRIAN FIELD PEAS AT SOUTH GEORGIA A. & M. COLLEGE 


pea. The peas and oats alone make a 
splendid hay. 


For grazing, the oats, peas and hairy 
vetch combination is good. The vetch 
being later will give a longer grazing 
period than will the other crops alone 
and at the same time more grazing per 
acre will be acquired. 


When to Turn Under 


As A green manure crop the peas 

should be turned under from March 
1 to March 15. This gets the crop under 
early enough for the succeeding crops and 
ordinarily before our usual dry spring 
weather. At the Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station cotton following Austrian 
field peas increased in yield 270 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre. A combination 
of this cover crop and a complete fer- 
tilizer increased the yield of seed cotton 
600 pounds per acre. In the pecan or- 
chards of Georgia the field pea has be- 
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come very popular as a winter cover crop. 
Tremendous yields are reported. 


A STANDARD FARM PAPER 
| SAYS— 


With Even 50 Per Cent of Farm- 
ers Organized, They Could Win 


HE National Grange is an organiza- 

tion that renders sound service to its 
members. It stands for high ideals in 
farm life and demands justice for agri- 
culture. To accomplish these ends it 
holds to principles and practices which 
are sound. It does not engage in the 
discussion of issues incapable of being of 
genuine service to the development~ of 
farm life and a sound agriculture. Its 
present master, L. J. Tabor, devotes him- 
self industriously and intelligently to the 
work of the National Grange and we take 
pleasure in quoting his views concerning 
the value of codperation and farm or- 
ganization :— 


“All admit there is a farm problem 
that needs correction. A great majority 
of thinkers will agree that the codpera- 
tive movement has helped in the past, is 
of value at present, and can be made of 
greater value in the future. 


“When we pass the time when more 
than fifty per cent, or a_ substantial 
majority, of our farmers hold member- 
ship in bona fide farm organizations, with 
intelligent and capable leadership, we 
shall witness the passing of the farm 
problem because the men who fill the 
nation’s bread basket can, by organiza- 
tion, education, and codperation solve 
their own difficulties and will have suffi- 
cient influence in public affairs to secure 
any needed remedial legislation or gov- 
ernmental assistance required for the ad- 
vancement of their own  calling.”— 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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TENANTS AND DIVERSIFIED 
FARMING 








. M. STEPHENS works a two- 
horse crop on the farm of J. C. 


Upshaw, of Newton County, Georgia. 
He moved on the place during the fall 
of 1926 and began preparations for a 
crop in 1927, The landlord in this case 
furnishes land, tools, stock, and half of 
the fertilizer. The tenant does the work 
and they divide the profits even. 


Smail grain sufficient to meet the needs 


of the farm was sowed in the early fall | 


and a definite plan worked out for the 
present crop. Mr. 





Stephens had tried | 


cotton to his own satisfaction and had | 


come to the conclusion that he needed a 
monthly income to support his family 
and educate his children. 

He pitched his crop by planting 10 
acres of cotton and 22 acres of corn. As 
soon as the small grain came off this 
land was planted to peas and soybeans 
for hay. It was March 28 before he was 
ready to start with his regular monthly 
income. On this date he began to milk 
two cows and sell sour cream, feeding 
the skimmilk to registered sows. As the 
bank account increased he increased his 
cows until he has six and will add four 
more. 

Five tons of fertilizer was purchased 
for the crop. Mr. Stephens has paid for 
this fertilizer from his cows and pigs in 
addition to paying his grocery bill. His 
cotton is good for eight bales and it will 
all be clear money—a cotton crop made 
clear by a tenant farmer in less than six 
months with cows and pigs. 

In addition to the above there are three 
purebred Jersey calves raised on skim- 
milk for which he has refused $75 cash. 

Mr. Stephens has laid out a five-year 
plan for his crops and will sow alfalfa 
beginning this fall until he has sufficient 
acreage to supply his farm needs. 

He has one son in an agricultural 
school and four other children in a con- 
solidated high school. 

In five years’ time he plans to have a 
herd of purebred Jersey cows along with 
his purebred Duroc hogs. 

The above record was made selling 
cream during the lowest months in price 
during the year. T. L. McCMULLAN. 


| INSECTS KILLING CORN | 


t 








OR the last three or four years the 

people of this section have been both- 
ered with brownish-black bugs, about 
one-fourth inch long and almost round. 
They kill the corn by eating the plant 
at the crown of the root. In some fields 
they are so numerous the entire crop is 
ruined, making it necessary to plant 
again. They start eating the corn at an 
early stage and may continue work until 
it is three feet high. 


Specimens of the insects were sent to 
the Department of Entomology at our 
Experiment Station. The following in- 
formation was given :— 


“We find this insect is one often found 
feeding on corn that is planted follow- 
ing sod, or near a meadow which is 
grown up in grass. The insects is scien- 
tifically classified as follows: Order, 
Coleoptera ; family, Scarabaeidae; genus, 
Ligyrus, and species gibbosis. 

“The control for this. pest is more 
along preventive lines than real control, 
that is, corn, cane, and similar crops 
should not be planted the first year fol- 
lowing sod. Late summer and fall plow- 
ing of lands infested with this pest will 
destroy a great many of the immature 
forms of the pest and should result in 
fair control. 

“Where the infestation covers only a 
small area sometimes hand picking will 
pay. We think however, you will have 
to depend on fall plowing, rotation of 
crops, and the precaution of not follow- 
ing meadow lands with corn or ‘similar 
crops. This will give you satisfactory 
control of this pest.” 


DAVID P. MOSES. 














Randolph County, Ala. 











FIRE PROOF OIL 
(KEROSENE) : 


Clear, steady light in 
lamps and lanterns— 


Dependable heat in oil 
cook stoves and heaters— 


Full power and economy 
in tractors. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 








IN KENTUCKY 
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“EARP THOMAS CULTURES CORP. 
Leng Island City, N. Y. 











“Classified Ads in The Progressive Farmer pay,” ‘advertisers tell us. 
Let us show you how to change your surplus products into cash. 


























it with refinement of 

color and line. The colors are com- 

bined for harmony and the material 

selected for strength. Ask your 

dealer for the new Fall Styles. 
MADE BY 


} HaArRRis-POLK HAT Co, 
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Look At Your Hat-- 
everyone else does! 

















































Educational Features—Cattle Demonstra- 
tions—“Dairying in Dixieland” Exhibit 


SPECIAL RATESON ALL RAILROADS 


COME AND SEE! 


Twenty-First Annual 


NATIONAL DAIRY 
EXPOSITION 


AND 


TRI-STATE FAIR 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
October 15-22, 1927 


First Time in the South 
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World’s Finest Dairy Cattle 
Wonderful Displays of Dairy Products — 
Equipment for Dairy Farms and Factories— 
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Electrifying Alabama’ s Farms 


Farmers Finding Cost of Electric Power Reasonable 


By MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN 
President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


OW, as to: the operating cost of elec- 

tricity. I was amazed to learn that 
on one farm, one well equipped with house- 
hold conveniences—with pump, stove, 
lights, vacuum cleaner, and minor equip- 
ment—the monthly bills averaged about 
$7.50 for all, and there were many more 
families who said their bills were between 
$3 and $4. These families usually had 
only lights, stove, and iron. 

The arrangement of rates in Alabama 
seems to me particularly good. There is 
a flat service charge of $3 a month for 
30 kilowatt hours. Every one has to 
pay that. From 30 to 150 kilowatt hours 
the rate is 314 cents, and all over 150 is 
2 cents. The low rate after the first 30 
kilowatt hours is available only to those 
who have stoves, and is called by the 
people the “cook- 


told of a friend who didn’t like her water 
heater because it used too much elec- 
tricity, and it is true that electricity is 
still an expensive way to heat water, if 
one uses much water. No one, old or 
young, had had any difficulty in using 
any of the appliances. 


Community Use of Electricity 
N ADDITION to the farm use, in the 
community centers grist mills, cotton 
gins and blacksmith shops have made use 
of electric power, to their complete satis- 
faction, and schools, churches and stores 
have benefited by the lights. A rural line 
which can include a town with additional 
power requirements is likely to get pre- 
cedence over one with farms only. 
Unless the majority of the users could 
put in something 





more than lights 





ing rate.” If you 


only, a line could 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


have a stove, you 
get the low rate on 
everything, and it 
sometimes works 
out that more 
equipment means 
lower bills, as they 
told of one family 
which had a re- 
frigerator, lights, 
and some other 
things, but no stove 
and therefore no 
cooking rate. When 
they put in a stove 
their bills dropped 
from $10 to $7 per 
month. 

In figuring the 


N LAST week’s paper Mrs. John 

D. Sherman told some very inter- 
esting things concerning the work the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, the 
Alabama Power Company, and the 
Alabama Farm Bureau have done co- 
Gperatively in bringing electric power 
to some Alabama farms and making 
it possible for other Alabama farms 
to receive this power. This week she 
continues her interesting story.. Farm- 
ers now using electric power find tt 
very practicable and satisfactory. If 
future developments make it practic- 
able on the majority of farms it will 
probably do more than any other one 
thing to lighten the tasks and brighten 
the homes of farm folks. 





not be made to pay, 
but once a line is 
in, additional sub- 
scribers can come 
on for lights only 
if they want to. 
Here in Alabama 
their flat rate of $3 
for the first 30 kilo- 
watt hours would 
usually cover, all 
the cost of lights 
alone—often more 
than cover it, so 
that operating a 
stove comes mostly 
on the low cook- 
ing rate, and, as 
stoves are used 











AUTOMOBILE TIRES 


Tub 
oe Akro and other Casings..... ey & $1.10 





today Parcel Post or Ex 
press, pay on arrival 
GOFF MERCANTILE COMPANY 
(inc. $50,000) Enterprise, Alabama 





on. Write TODAY for Free Sam 
- 4 ples and freight 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 
SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct t from 
a the weniena " Coedhica “ai inde’ and 
Asphalt Roofing. Freight’ paid, ‘Eantles and 
prices. 
SAVANNAH FENCE 
DEPT P 4  ARQQEING &2: 

























Exchange your wool for beau- 
tiful warm bed blankets or auto 
robes of superior quality. 
Our extra t plan 
yee to noe the value of your 
Obtain these blankets, 
— by making a nominal 
payment in cash or entire pay- 


ment in 
tarantecd or costs 


Satisfaction 
ousands of satis- 
fied customers heartily endorse 
this plan. 


Mail coupon for booklet giv- 
details 
ing a apes 


CHATHAM MFG CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Pleasc send me further information your 

XTRA PROFIT PLAN ri 
Name ...... - 
Address 











Send &s Neer) great double bargain at once. 
—_ ne, warm Flannel Gowns 
ty $1 39. Mie made, full cut. Fancy 

striped pa ge ty at yoke. An 
amazing offer. Pink or Blue— 
SIZES: 32 to 44 bust. 














cost of one of the 





well equipped 

farms visited, they estimated that 
the wood they formerly used _ cost 
around $6 per month, if they counted in 
the labor, so that they considered the 
electricity for cooking probably cost less 
than the wood had. 

Actually the installation of electricity 
on this farm had saved them money in 
operating expenses (they had formerly 
operated their own lighting plant), as 
well as enormously increasing the com- 
fort and saving much manual labor. 


For the benefit of our readers not 
familiar with electricity, kilowatt hours 
is the unit of measurement for electric 
current in which bills are rendered, and 
means 1,000 watts used for one hour. 

Another owner had cut and hauled the 
poles for the wires, at his own expense, 
to help the cause. He visited the neigh- 
bors, talked up electricity, got them to say 
they would put it in if the wires came 
through. One such progressive man as 
that is invaluable to his community, 


Lights for Tenants 


N THIS same farm there is a ten- 
ant farmer also. The farmer’s 
mother said: “My son put lights in his 
tenant’s home, to help along the cause 
and now he has got a good renter be- 
cause he has electricity.” The tenant 
pays the light bill, to be sure, but the 
difference between that and the oil he 
used (if there is any) is more than made 
up by the comfort and convenience to 
his wife and the whole family, and she 
can, too, have an electric iron, which ev- 
ery woman who has used one considers 
almost indispensable. The whole question 
of tenant farms is a big and difficult one, 
but I wonder if better equipment of the 
tenant houses would not, in the long run, 
benefit the owners as much as the ten- 
ants. 
It is rather surprising that never once 
was there a single objection or fault 
found with any equipment. One woman 


. here, does not mean 
a very large increase in the monthly bill 
for electricity. 

Of course, there are many ieee that 
cannot afford any electricity at all. Some 
of these are homes where every advan- 
tage would be appreciated, but where 
every penny must be carefully counted 
and spent to the greatest advantage. For 
them I earnestly hope for increasing 
prosperity, and with it a fair apportion- 
ment to saving the woman’s labor. 

But there are many homes where some 
money could very well be spent on better 
equipment. I asked one young man in a 
prosperous section if every one had 
radios. “Most every one,” he said. “And 
automobiles?” I inquired. “Oh, sure, 
two or three,” he laughed. I do not 
think he meant that literally, but radios 
and automobiles are common things, and 
if so there is no reason why electric 
lights and stoves should not be as com- 
mon, where power is available. 


Need of Refrigeration 


NE of the greatest needs of the 

South is refrigeration. I was told 
that 50 per cent of the meat slaughtered 
on the farms for home use was lost by 
spoilage. That is a shocking waste and 
would go far towards putting electric 
refrigerators in farm homes. 

Doubtless many women who read this 
will say that they would be very glad to 
put in some electric equipment if they 
could have electricity. Write to the ex- 
tension service of the state agricultural 
college and ask them what the chances 
for a rural line in your neighborhood 
are. If no project is under way, get 
some progressive men and women to find 
out if many people want electricity and 
would use it and write to the manager of 
your power company and ask him to send 
some one to talk it over with you. Don’t 
wait for it to drop into your lap—you 
may be dead before that happens—and 
don’t expect the power companies to do 
everything. 
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will be paid to anyone 
furnishing roof that 
BIG YA bs Fiannel 
ets are 








and Triple Stitched! 


Twonew features that make BIG YANK 
Flannels wear longer. Rivets of thread 
reinforce every point of strain. Shirts and 
jackets of soft, rich, extra heavy flannels 
—cut loose and full. And real style— 
beautiful patterns, loud or quiet as you 

fer. See them at your dealer’s— he'll 
tell you BIG YANK is the world’s biggest 
value in flannels. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SEND -NO-MONEY 


Blanket Sale 


Indian Robe Biankets 
Large—Heavy—Warm 


Send for these blankets at once. Order a sup- 
ply at this amazing low price. Very attractive 
and warm Indian Blapket, woven of Combina- 
tion Wool and China cotton yarn. Beautiful 
colors and patterns. Used on beds, davenports, 
couches, etc. Good weight and large size. 66 x 80 
inches. Priced specially low. 


Colors: Blue, Red, Tan Combinations 
SEND NO MONEY Just send your name and ad- 


dress givi uantity and.col- 

ors of blankets you want. Yow oy main “¢ 

price plus a few pennies ice c} 
package. If you aren’t entirely satisfied return 

merchandise and we will refund your money. We pay 











ag od atonce. Order Now 
HOWARD-LUX CO., Dept.1¢ _ Cleveland, Ohio 
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Gives 8 months’ service. Army 
and Police Shoe, a of 
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| THE COTTON MARKET _ | 


RICES on cotton for future delivery 

have broken about $22 a bale from 
the high point reached immediately after 
the September crop forecast was issued. 
In 12 days, more 
than a third of the 
advance in the pre- 
ceding 10 months 
was wiped out. 

While bullish fac- 
tors have not been 
wanting, the market 
has had to contend 
with a number of 
weakening influences. 
Speculative buying had taken such a 
prominent part in the later stages of the 
advance that liquidation of these hold- 
ings was almost certain to cause a severe 
reaction as soon as the market began to 
lose steam. Extensive short selling by 
those who believed values had gone up 
too far and too fast accelerated the de- 
cline, and hedging purchases by spinners 
and exporters, or trade buying, proved 
insufficient to absorb the hedging sales 
coming from the South as growers sold 
actual cotton. September weather has 
been better than that in August, so that 
deterioration of the crop probably has 
been checked in some sections where the 
weevil was not in full control. With the 
crop maturing early and weather condi- 
tions favorable for picking, it is com- 
monly believed that the official report 
from the Census Bureau will show un- 
usually large ginnings up to mid-Septem- 
ber. Last but not least of the bearish 
factors was the report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to the 
effect that “should the present estimate 
of production be realized and the past 
relationship between. supply and price 
prevail, it is likely that prices will decline 
in the next few months.” 

The main argument for higher prices 
remains the size of the crop itself. In 
spite of better weather, numerous ob- 
servers say that there is no improvement 
in the outlook and the two private fore- 
casts issued as of September 15 have in- 
dicated a smaller yield than the official 
forecast as of September 1. A weather 
forecast indicating light frost in -the 
northern part of the belt on September 
21 is a reminder that the season when 
growth may be stopped from this cause 
is at hand. 

The August consumption of cotton by 
domestic mills showed a total of 633,000 
bales compared with 501,000 bales a year 
ago. In itself, this is a favorable report 
but the cotton market has given more at- 
tention to the indications that the recent 
churning of prices has disturbed the de- 
mand for cotton yarn and goods both at 
home and abroad. Moreover, the weekly 
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‘takings of cotton by domestic spinners 


and exports have not been large enough 
to stimulate prices as they are falling be- 
hind last year. Takings by foreign spin- 
ners from stocks of American cotton 
held abroad make a better showing as 
they are still running ahead of the pre- 
vious season. 

The recent drastic paring of cotton 
prices is not likely to be restored quickly 
unless a decidedly unfavorable turn in 
crop news occurs. Heavy frost damage 
might furnish the motive power for an 
early advance to new high prices. Other- 
wise the market will do well to stabilize 
around the 20- to 22-cent level during the 
period when the load of hedging sales is 
becoming heavier. 

The following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles in 
active operation, consumption and ex- 
ports of lint cotton during August of 
each year :— 

1927 1926 1925 1924 1920 
2 34.5 


Spindles in operation 
(millions) ........+. 32.2 31.4 31.3 
Consumption by do- 
mestic mills in Au- 
gust (in thousands 
of bales) 


Exports for month of 
August (in thou- 
sands of bales) .... 322 385 313 272 


501 449 357 483 


145 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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July 9, 1927 


QUAKER OATS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed you will find a report of the test I made 
at this farm with home mixed rations versus Ful-O- 
Pep Feed. 


The test was run from Dee. Ist, 1926, to July Ist, 
1927, on two-year old hens and proved that Ful-O- 
Pep Egg Mash is superior to home mixed feed in 
every way. 

During my twenty-five years’ experience with poul- 
try this is the first time that I have been convinced 
that your commercial feed is the real feed for raising 
growing and laying stock. 

We are making arrangements to put our whole flock 
of layers on Ful-O-Pep Feeds as the result of our test. 


Our growing pullets (about 5000) are now on Ful- 
O-Pep Growing Mash and they look the best of any 
pullets I ever saw. 


I wish to thank you for past favors to us during the 


test and remain. 


N a poultry feeding test conducted by Hillside 
Farm, 508 yearling hens were started on Ful- 

O-Pep Egg Mash. 
At the same time 985 yearling hens were started on 
a home-mixed ration, sprouted oats, and semi-solid 
buttermilk. 
The Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 82 eggs per bird 
during the test. 
.The home-mixture flock averaged 74 eggs per bird 
during the test. 
10% more eggs per bird from the Ful-O-Pep flock. 
The Ful-O-Pep birds ate less mash. The cost of 
feeding the home-mixture flock was higher. 
The labor necessary for feeding the Ful-O-Pep 
flock was less, owing to the elimination of a morn- 
ing feeding of grain and other extras and the fact 
that Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash is ready for use, just as 
it comes from the sack. 
Eggs from the Ful-O-Pep flock averaged 78% hatch 
against 62% for the “home mixture” flock. 
25% increase in hatch from Ful-O-Pep eggs. 
Isn’t such evidence as this enoughP Aren’t you 
ready, now, to give up old-fashioned and unprofit- 
able feeding methods? Do it now! Put your hens 
on Ful-O-Pep Egg Mash—the scientific ration that 
contains just the things a hen must have to make 
eggs—minerals, proteins, and other substances. And 
remember—this is the feed that contains COD 
LIVER MEAL to make all ingredients do faster 
and better work. See the Quaker Dealer near you. 
Look for the blue-and-white striped sack. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Manufacturers of 
Quaker Quaker Quaker Quaker 
Ful-O- Pep Dairy Rations Sugared Pig-N-Hog Green Cross 
Poultry Feeds 16% 20% 24% Schumacher Meal Horse Feed 





BUY THE FEEDSIN STRIPED SACKS 
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Without A Dollar !! 


I will show you how to a 
$100.00 every week and have a big 
permanent profitable busiress all 
‘our own; how to make money like 

Ss McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
= ers can’t wait for him to call 

<> but come to his house to buy. 
“3; 6} You don’t need money or 
-- experience. You can start making 

big money the very first day. 


Fullor Spare Time 


The business J will start you in en- 
ables you to meet and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
Pleasant—more like visiting than work 
many take it up in spare time as a 
rest.from their regular work. You can 
work when yeu feel tike it, or put in 
full time. Start part time if you wish— 
you can change to full time aay day 
you desire, You are always your own 


bust- Just send me your name and address—no me 
and I'll show you --¥ easy you can start ones 


simply filling orders arising 


bare existence big 
im your 


money ence by 
from our advertising and sales promo 
ews town. Mail coupon to me today. 


& ad) p President. 
Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Exclusive Territory 


T give exclusive territory and start you in the 








\| CARNATION co., D 
St. Louis, Mo.~ ner (Coupon) | 
Please send me full details about how you 





game way I have so many other men and women will start me in business and furnish an Auto 
who are now ou have a without cost. 
better opportunity than they had. Will you you grasp Name 

before someone beats you to it? Someone wil] || N&MO --++--+erersercesecerecceees sereerecees 
have this eondartulty prosperous business in your ROGIEED 00 cc cccvesccccccccocccccocccoocceces 
territory, it might as well be you, t ad 
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magazine. 
f¥ you write today. Send postcard with name 
Sportsman's Digest. Dept. 17-L, Cincinnati. 0 








The PUBLIC Is 


Making Money 
Out Of The 
Railroads 


Efficiency of operation and constant vigilance on the part 
of the steam railroads of the United States in improving 
every branch of their service has brought about great 
monetary returns to the American people. Here are some 
of the ways in which the public has profited by improved 
railroad service: 


During the year 1926 the average rate ton mile 
declined to an extent that the pablic was saved 
$1.20,000,000 § in —— compared wi 
es aoe ee 

w ra in emeey a 
2.00 wa pad tho ri hich the aking the 
tely $10,000,000 in one yeu year. During the 
1 with an increase in after ae, 

,000,000, the employes received $96,000,000 more 
in 1925, and the i increase in the purchase of materials and 
=e s for hy purposes, and other minor items, 











In 0 the benefits accruing to the pubis, om e ded oft 
and owners of American railroads as a result of oo ons 






can 
are delivering the 
best transportation 
service in the world, 
and at the lowest cost. 
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No Trace of the Missing Child 

ITTLE Joe, youngest and best loved 

of the Brown family had disappear- 
ed. Hours before Hal had returned from 
the field where Little Joe had accompan- 
ied him, the child 
had started home 
and now as they 
searched wildly in 
the darkness of 
night Hal, Beth, and 
their parents were 
oppressed, by the fear 
that Little Joe had 
been kidnapped by 
the midnight ma- 
rauder who had been 
fired upon by Hal as 
he entered the basement. 

“It’s no use,” finally admitted Father 
Brown as he stopped to wipe sweat from 
his brow. “Wherever he is Little Joe 
is beyond call. We must get someone 
who knows the country better than we 
do. Don’t worry, mother. He’s just 
wandered away. We'll soon have him 
safe home again.” 

“Oh, my God!” sobbed Mother Brown 
as Beth clasped and comforted her. 
“There are wild animals in the woods; 
wolves, Mrs. Fernandez says. And the 
creek is deep enough in places so that he 
may have fallen in and drowned. Poor 
Little Joe, poor Little Joe!” 

“There, there, mother,” soothed Hal 
but his voice was husky and tears stood in 
his eyes. “We'll find him. I'll get Jack 
Miller. He knows the hills and woods 
from A to Z. Little Joe’s a smart kid. 
He's just got lost and he’ll climb a tree 
and stay there until daylight. We haven't 
seen any wild animals. Mrs. Fernandez 
imagines things.” 

“But there are wolves,” said Mary who 
had cried unceasingly since the hunt be- 





JOHN CASE 


| gan. “Jack Miller told me and he knows. 
We'll never see Little Joe again.” 


“Hush, Sis,” said Hal and now he was 
the resolute and dependable Hal of old, 
“you'll just make things worse for 
mother. We'll find Little Joe in a few 
hours and then we'll all realize how silly 
it’s been to take on so. I'll phone the 
Millers. Dad, you call Mr. Fernandez. 
Beth, help clean up and fill the lanterns. 
Mother, you see there’s something warm 
for Little Joe when he gets home. He'll 
be hungry. As soon as the others come 
we'll organize a real searching party. 
We've just been running around in cir- 
cles, no wonder we haven’t found him. 
Everyone busy now. Let’s go!” 


There’s nothing like work to dispel 
doubt and fear. As all the members of 
the Brown family hurried about their ap- 
pointed tasks doubt gave way to renewed 
hope. Why, many a child had strayed 
away from home to return safe and 
sound in a few hours. By the time the 
Fernandez family had arrived, Mrs. Fer- 
nandez voluble and excited, Juanita warm 
in her expressions of sympathy, even 
Mother Brown to a degree had thrown 
off the mantle of fear which had envel- 
oped her. Yet the most badly needed 
member of the party could not be reach- 
ed for as was not unusual the “party 
line” leading to the Miller homestead 
was out of commission. 


“T’ll hop into the flivver and run over 
after Mr. Miller and Jack,” announced 
Hal. “Dad, you and Mr. Fernandez can 
follow the creek in that direction and I'll 
bring the Millers and meet you on the 
big bluff. Take the shotgun and begin 
firing every few minutes. Little Joe may 
hear you and come.” The starter whirred 
and Hal was off at racing speed. Fer- 
nandez and Father Brown, guns should- 
ered and lanterns in hand, went off into 
the night, the roar of Hal’s motor com- 
ing faintly as they hurried along. 


“We hadn’t intended to say anything 
about it, neighbor,” remarked Father 
3rown, “but the facts are I’m more wor- 
ried about the possibility of Little Joe 
having been kidnapped than being lost. 
We had a visitor one night a few weeks 
ago.” And then as Fernandez listened 
attentively, Father Brown told of the 
strange intruder. 


“Did Hal get a good look at him?” 


. . ~ . ° 
inquired the Spaniard whose speech be- 


trayed nothing of his ancestry. 


“Not enough so he could identify,” 
answered Father Brown. “The fellow 
dived for his hole the minute Hal’s light 


flashed. We can’t imagine who it could 
have been.” 
“Strange,” mused Fernandez. “By the 


way,” he questioned, “did you have a 
visitor some time back? A stranger stop- 
pet at our farm and inquired where you 
lived.” 

“No,” answered Father Brown. “What 
did he look like ?” 

“Tall, thin, and ‘seedy’ looking,” an- 
swered the neighbor. “Had a scar on his 
left cheek.” 

“My heavens !” exclaimed Henry Brown 
stopping short. “That must have been 
‘Slippery Sam’ Jacks. Hal kicked him 
out of the house a few weeks before we 
came here because he tried to bribe us to 
throw a race. He swore then he'd get 
even. Maybe he heard some rumor of 
the chest of gold on this farm and fol- 
lowed us here. He may have kidnapped 
Little Joe for revenge.” A new element 
of mystery was added, increasing Father 
Brown’s anxiety. As yet no trace of the 
missing child had been revealed. 


(Continued next week) 


HEAVY LOSS OF LIVESTOCK 
_IN MISSISSIPPI FLOOD AREA 


ORE than 225,000 head of horses, 

mules, cattle, swine, and over 1,300,- 
000 poultry were lost in the Mississippi 
River flood area which covered 4,417,500 
acres in 124 counties or parishes as a re- 
sult of levee breaks and swollen local 
streams during May, June, and July, ac- 
cording to a summary of estimates of 
the Mississippi flood area issued recently 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Livestock losses included 25,325 head 
of horses and mules; 50,490 head of cat- 
tle; 148,110 head of swine; 1,300 head 
of sheep; and 1,276,570 poultry. Reports 
from crop estimators show that cotton 
was grown on about 2,600,000 acres of 
the flooded area in 1926; corn on about 
1,100,000 acres; hay on about 360,000 
acres, and other crops combined on about 
370,000 acres. 

No estimates are available to show 
how much of the flooded area was re- 
planted this year, inasmuch as subsequent 
crep reports from estimators in the va- 
rious counties cover both the flooded and 
non-flooded acreage. At the height of 
the flood, a special survey showed that 
farmers intended to plant 1,351,400 acres 
of corn in the flooded area this year; 
447,300 acres of hay; and 2,044,600 acres 
of other crops including cotton, but sec- 
ondary floods in many instances inter- 
fered with carrying out these intentions. 


The flooded area in Arkansas is placed 
at 1,838,400 acres; Louisiana, 1,112,200 
acres; Mississippi, 861,000 acres; Mis- 
souri, 359,000 acres; Tennessee, 195,000 
acres; and Kentucky, 50,000 acres. Ar- 
kansas lost 9,250 head of horses and 
mules ; 7,100 head were lost in Louisiana; 
7,375 in Mississippi; 1,000 in Missouri; 
and 600 in Tennessee. 


Cattle losses in Arkansas were 21,060 
head ; 19,630 head were lost in Louisiana ; 
9,000 in Mississippi; and 800 in Tennes- 
see. Of swine, 66,590 were lost in Ar- 
kansas; 55,930 in Louisiana; 22,690 in 
Mississippi ; and Z,900 in Tennessee. Poul- 
try losses totaled 525,440 in Arkansas; 
487,830 in Louisiana; and 263,300 in Mis- 
sissippi. There were heavy losses of 
poultry in Missouri, and considerable loss 
of swine, but no estimates are given. 

An estimate of the flooded area on 


which crops were grown this year will 
be made when the harvest is completed. 
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MILLION-DOLLAR DAIRY 
SHOW COMES SOUTH 


(Concluded from page 6) 
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pounds to 10,226, or more than 175 per 
cent. Pictures of-the purebred bulls and 
scrub cows used and the first and second 
generation of offspring from which these 
productions were secured, will be shown. 
Even a casual glance at these pictures 
and the figures will convince anyone that 
it is foolish to use anything but purebred 
bulls in building up a dairy herd. 


In these experiments the first offspring 
of the cross or first generation, the in- 
crease was noticeable, but the biggest 
increase took place in the granddaughter, 
or the second generation. In the case of 
the Jersey the milk yield jumped from 
4,933 pounds from the daughter to 6,257 
in the granddaughter. In the Guernsey 
it jumped from 4,731 to 7,271, and in 
the Holstein from 6,767 to 10,326. 
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A GIFT OF 
THE CENTURIES 


d Beebe through countless centu- 

ries there has been slowly de- 
4 veloping one of the great comforts 
for the human heart of today. 


Scientists have searched out the 
AZ secrets of Nature. Inventors have 
rfected metals. Mechanical experts 
ave developed processes, 


A quarter of a century ago these 
resulting factors were combined to 
provide at a reasonable cost the most 
positive and permanent burial pro- 
tection ever known. 


The immutable law of Nature which 
governed the designing of the Clark 
Grave Vault makes it absolutely 
positive in its protection. Not a 
particle of moisture can get inside. 


And the use of perfected metals, 
Keystone copper steel, or Armco 
Ingot Iron, in heavy 12 gauge weight, 
gives permanence. In the quarter of 
a century this vault has been in use 
it has never failed. 


Further, on the higher priced vaults 
there is added a plating of pure 
cadmium, by the Udylite process, 
which is exclusive on this vault. 
This results in the greatest rust- 
resistance known to science. 
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Judging Program 
f ipe following is the program for the 
judging :— 

Saturday, October 15, Students’ 
Contest in judging dairy cattle. 

Monday, October 17, college students’ dairy 
product judging contest; 4-H club boys’ and 
girls’ cattle judging contest; vocational stu- 
dents’ cattle judging and milk judging con- 
test. 

Tuesday, October 18, Jersey cattle judging 
begins at 9 o’clock; 4-H club cattle judging. 

Wednesday, October 19, Ayrshire and Brown 
Swiss cattle judging begins at 9 o’clock; Jer- 
sey judging completed. 

Thursday, October 20, Guernsey cattle judg- 
ing begins at 9 o’clock; Holstein cattle judg- 
ing begins at 1 o’clock. - 

Friday, October 21, Holstein cattle judging 
concluded; Shelby County cattle judging. 
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Two Farmers Discuss Their Dairy 
Problems 








NE of the interesting features of the 
United States Government exhibit at 
the dairy show is a barnyard scene 
where two dairy farmers discuss some 
of their problems. Life-size models of 
these farmers are represented as holding 
a dialog, using a_ special talking 
machine with amplifiers to speak the 
words clearly.» The conversation, which 
can be heard by the visitors at the exhibit 
will bring out many points of better 
dairying that are worth while. These 
two farmers named Henry and Tom, 
have not seen each other for several 
years prior to their meeting and there- 
fore, they have a good deal to talk about. 
Tom realizes that Henry is the better 
farmer of the two, or at least, he is 
making more out of his cows than Tom, 
and because of this, Tom inquires into 
the probable reason for Henry’s success. 
The latter gladly tells his neighbor what 
practices in dairy husbandry he follows, 
although he is not boastful about it. 
The conversation which takes place be- 
tween these two farmers covers four 
main topics: dairy cattle breeding, feed- 
ing, testing, and clean milk. Visitors to 
the show will find this educational fea- 
ture intensely interesting and at the same 
time, a source of information as to what 
constitutes good dairying. 


Representative families everywhere 
aredemanding the Clark Grave Vault 
as a logical part of the burial equip- 
ment. It is a definite source of com- 
fort in time of sorrow, a mark of 
respect, a tribute of love. 


Leading funeral directors recom- 
mend the Clark and give with each 
one a 50-year guaranty. 


Less than Clark complete protection 
ts no protection at alll 


The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, O. 


Western Office and Warehouse, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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GRAVE VAULT 


This trade-mark fs on every genuine Clark 
Grave Vault. It is a means of identifying the 
vault instantly. Unless you see this mark, 
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milk production was raised from 3,688 
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~six, seven, eight of them- 
man,whata sight!.... 


That long wait is rewarded — now is your 
chance. There’s a duck dinner in the offing. 
Peters High Velocity Shells will help you 
to bag it. Shoot faster. Reach farther. Hit 
harder. You will be surprised at their mar- 
velous game getting qualities. Use Peters 
Ammunition in all your shooting — uni- 
form, dependable. Ask the Peters dealer. 
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THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CoO. 
Dept. A-35 
Cincinnati 


New York @®) Los Angeles 





HIGH VELOCITY - TARGET AND VICTOR SHOT SHELLS .. RUSTLESS .22’s 
22 L. R. TACK-HOLE AND OTHER METALLIC CARTRIDGES 





That “prosperity follows the dairy 
cow” has often been said. That it is true, 
there is no question. The more intelli- 
gent the dairying, the more profit in it. | 
This National Dairy Show offers an | 
opportunity to get the very latest infor- 
mation as to what constitutes good cows 
and good dairying. It is meeting in our 
midst for the first and last time. Let’s 
take advantage of it to the fullest extent. 










the vault is not a Clark. 
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| QUALITY SALES CO. Bas 83, Scarnrn se 








and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you'll take 


° nie) O noe \o 
2Inirs {OP . po we 
care of my business in your local- Slippers “J y% - 

ity. No experience needed, Full = : 
= us 


or spare time. You don’t invest send 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 
: tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 30 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, 





permanent repeat busipess. Quality guaran- 
teed by $25,000.00 bond. With person I select 
as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my amazing 


offer for your locality. Write or Wire 











Cc. W. VAN DE MARK 
Dept. 231-KK 117 Duane St. Cincinnati, O. 




































OLVAY 


Para- 
dichloro- 
benzene 


UNADULTERATED 





Available 

eee 
Immediate 
Shipment 





Address Inquiries to 


SOLVAY SALES 
CORPORATION 


101 Marietta Street, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Dealers: Write for special proposition 
ELGIN WINDMILL COMPANY 
94 N. State Street Eigin, Nlinels 


Buy the ROYAL Pea Huller 


it costs less than any 
other and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction. It 
does faster work and 
better work and nev- 
er gets out of order. 
The Automatic Fan 
insures a steady 
breeze. The extra 
heavy fly wheel 
makes it the casiest 
running machine ever 
patented. Send 
prices and booklet. 






































The Progressive Farmer, 


Do You Really Cull Your Flock? 


These Suggestions Will Help You Start Right 


By W. P. CLARKE 


Poultry Specialist, Georgia State College of Agriculture 


HERE seems to be considerable con- 
fusion in the public mind regarding 
the correct definition of culling as ap- 
plied to poultry. Some believe that it is 


a complicated art, mastered by a favor- 


ed few, to the extent that they can dis- 
tinguish and separate the individuals in a 
flock according to the number of eggs 
laid over a year’s period. Some few en- 
tertain the odd impression that persons 
well versed in culling methods, have an 
uncanny ability to handle the birds and 
increase the total production. These few 
expect the increase in production with- 
out the removal of a single bird from the 
flock. In fact after the inferior birds 
have been separated from the main flock, 





SHOWING SPACE FROM PELVIC TO 
KEEL BONES 
Left—poor layer, two fingers. Right—good- 
layer, four fingers. 


and the suggestion made that they be 
sold, the culled birds, in many instances 
with which the writer is personally ac- 
quainted, have been allowed to mix again 
with the flock. Often the person doing 
the culling was condemned as the ex- 
pected increase in production did not 
materialize. However, any good poul- 
tryman knows that culling is placing the 
birds into groups of good, bad, or indif- 
ferent individuals, following several well 
defined and established rules and estimat- 
ing the bird’s future worth by her past. 


Owner Best Person to Cull 


F THE owner of the flock has an idea 

of what culling is and spends a little 
study on the matter he or she would be 
in the position to cull the flock to better 
advantage than any one else could. This 
is true because the best culling is done 
only when practiced through the entire 
season. Again the characteristics and 
indications of production, by which the 
birds are culled, are affected by feeding 
and management, which fact again places 
the owner in the better position to 
properly cull. 

A person with a knowledge of culling 
methods could remove from the flock the 
birds out of production at that particular 
time. However, some weaknesses would 
be difficult to detect at that time which 
would have made themselves apparent 
and caused the bird’s removal at a previ- 
ous period had culling been practiced all 
through the season. 


Characteristics of a Good Layer 


HEN culling is looked at from a 

common sense standpoint, it is easi- 
ly understood. First, the ideal we are all 
striving for is a bird which will start to 
lay early in the season and continue on 
late into the next fall. A performance 
of this type requires a bird of exceptional 
vigor and body capacity plus the inheri- 
ted tendency to lay. It is, of course, im- 
possible to tell from the appearance of 
the birds what their inherited ability is. 
However, any weak, undeveloped ’ bird 
can and should be culled out at beginning 
of the season, leaving those having Jarge 
body capacity and much vigor. 


Large body capacity makes possible a 
greater consumption of egg making feed 
and gives ample room for the develop- 
ment and functioning of the reproduc- 
tive organs. 


Viger is one of the chief assets of a 
laying bird. All the capacity and inheri- 
ted ability would avail nothing in the 
absence of this one characteristic. The 
vigor of a bird can be estimated by a 
study of the head and eyes. The head of 
a vigorous bird will be broad yet lean. 








How to Pick a Good Hen 


High Preducer Lew Producer 
MB 
Red, large, silky, full Pale, small, shriveled 
VENT 
White or bluish white Yellow, shrunken, 
broad, moist dry 
EYES 
Prominent; set well Sunken; turning in 
apart toward beak 
VENT AND EYERING 
White Yellow 
EARLOBE AND BEAK 
White Yellow 
FACE 
Rather lean, free from Heavily fleshed and 
yellow color yellow 
SHANKS 


White, thin and flat Yellow, round and full 
PELVIC BONES 
Wide apart, soft and Close together, hard 
pliable and rigid 
PELVIC TO BREAST BONE 
Deep, full across ab- Shallow or full of 
domen hard fat 
LATERAL PROCESSES 
Soft, prominent, pli- Hard ridged covered 
able with flesh 
SKIN 
Thin, loose, absence Thick, underlaid with 
of hard fat fat 
BACK 
Broad, carrying well Narrow 
out to tail 
BODY 
Deep both front and Shallow and round 
rear, slab-sided 


PLUMAGE 
Ragged, worn, late Molting or completed 
molt molt 


In breeds not having yellow pigment, the 
fading of the color does not occur. 








The eyes will be set well apart in the 
head and will be bright and alert. The 
width of the head above the eyes should 
be as great as below. This width is an 
indication of the brain capacity of the in- 
dividual. Vigor cannot be given too much 
consideration in estimating the worth of 
a bird. 

It is only through actual performance 
that the inherited ability can be deter- 
mined. This is another factor which 
places a premium on the owner as the 
most efficient person to cull the flock. If 
all apparently weak individuals are re- 
moved at the start of the season, those 
failing to produce through a long period 
will be those lacking in ability and should 
be removed from the flock as soon ‘as 
the break in production occurs. If such 
a system of culling is followed until fall, 
none but the best birds will be left. In 
all probability, not over 20 per cent of 
the original pullet flock will stand up 
to the test. These few birds, late in the 
fall, will look ragged in feather and pale 
in color. This will be true because a 
bird in long, steady production does not 
take the time to molt. Hence the rule: 
Early molters are poor layers. 


The yellow pigment will fade, because 
the bird draws on the supply of yellow 
in her body to make the egg. The rate of 
pigment fading will be limited by the 
type of feed used plus the relative capac- 
ity and vigor of the individual. A small, 
vigorous bird will fade more rapidly than 
one of greater capacity: Roughly speak- 


ing, the yellow color will fade from the 
beak after about six weeks of produc- 
tion. It will take a season’s good laying 
to completely fade the yellow color from 
the legs of a bird. 

In the fall the birds should be care- 
fully handled for standard disqualifica- 
tions and standard requirements. A. few 
medium birds may have slipped through 
the elimination test so the birds should 
again be graded for vigor and capacity 
and none but the very best should be kept 
as breeders or layers the second season. 


A Year’s Production—Then Meat 


BIRD hatched in March or April, 
depending on the breed, can be 
brought into good production about Sep- 
tember. With good care and manae:- 
ment birds hatched at this time of the 
season can be kept in steady production 
late into the next summer. Unless a bird 
is exceptional she might better be sold 
for meat at the end of the first period of 
production. This is true for the follow- 
ing reason: At the end of the production 
period she is worth seventy-five cents to 
a dollar, just about the amount necessary 
to raise a pullet for replacement. If 
the bird is carried over another season 
she will spend about three months in a 
molt. It will cost from 60 to 70 cents 
to feed her through the period. Her 
heavy production the second year will be 
through the spring, or period of low egg 
prices and at the end of the second year 
she will be worth the same money as 
she was at the end of the first. 
From this discussion it will be seen that 
culling must be severe and thorough. Few 





SHOWING SPREAD OF PELVIC BONES ON 
A GOOD AND A POOR BIRD 
At left—poor bird; hardly room for two 
fingers. At right—good layer; ample space 
for four fingers. 


of us cull as heavily as we really should. 
To make the greaicst profits possible, 80 
to 90 per cent of the flock should be 
culled each year. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT 


pment are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week:— 

Friday, September 30.—Prayer of Habak- 
kuk, Hab. 3. 

Saturday, October 1.—Promised Salvation, 
Zeph. 3:8-20. 

Sunday, October 2.—Glory of the New Tem- 
ple, Hag. 1:13 to 2:9. 

Monday, October 3.—Jerusalem Restored, 
Zech. 8:1-17. 

Tuesday, October 4.—The Coming of the 
King, Zech. 9:9-17. 

Wednesday, October 5.—The Day of His 
Coming, Mal. 2:17 to 3:12. 

Thursday, October 6.—Spirit-filled and Vic- 
torious, Matt. 3:13 to 4:11. 

Friday, October 7.—Gospel of the Kingdom, 
Matt. 4:23 to 5:16. 

Saturday, October 8.—In Country, Town and 
Home, Matt. 8:1-17. 

Memory Verses: Hab. 3:18; Zeph. 3:17; Hag. 
2:9;. Zech. 8:35. 9:9; Mal. 3:2). Matt. 4:10; 4:23; 
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For Home Use, Too 


Relieves pain. Soothes and 
heals. An old-time family 
remedy. Keep it always 
handy for lumbago—back- 
ache—sore and aching 
muscles — cuts — sprains 
—bruises—and burns. At 
your druggist, $2 a bottle. 


The Lawrence- Williams Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 











RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 
The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 








ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR PRICES 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 





Write for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 














New oy Lamp 


w 300g) 
Candle Power 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lam 
wall lamps 






















FREE Trial and Special maint | it you want to earf big 
Price Offer to quickly intrdene = me quickly 
this tight fn your locality. Be | for plan. heures 
the first to send your name and | "ce or capital 
address. Write now before you | Outfit furnished to 
miss this . Hand- | workers. Exclusive territ 
tome descriptive catalog of al . Big season now on. 
apna |S CT 

prey. 9 Outfit offer.”’ J. C. Steese, 
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A LA COOLIDGE 


A Ford touring model of many years ago 
steamed into Auburn, Ala, with a cargo of 
students returning to college and on the sides 
of the ancient vehicle was printed in box-car 
letters: 


“I DO NOT CHOOSE TO. RUN IN 1923.” 


PRECISELY 

A little boy in southern California was hav- 
ing his first glimpse of snow. “Oh, mother, 
what is it—what is it?” he shouted excitedly. 
“Why, that is snow, George. Whatever 
did you think it was?” 
“Snow! Why, it looks like popped rain!” 


CLOSE ENOUGH 

The professor was asked to give his def- 
inition of woman. After clearing his throat 
he began in his leisurely way: “Woman is, 
frenerally speaking—” 
“Stop right there, professor,” interrupted 
a lowbrow. “If you talked a thousand years 
you'd never get any nearer to it than that.” 


TURNED TABLES 


She thought herself awfully smart as a 
shop assistant. 

“Do you keep fountain pens?” the timid- 
looking man inquired quietly. 

“No,” she snapped, “we sell them.” 

“Anyway,” he said, as he strolled towards 
the door, “you'll keep the one you were 
going to sell me. Good morning.” 


NO ONE WAS INTERESTED 


Rufe Johnson’s pet hound disappeared. Rufe 
put the following ad in the paper: 

Lost or Run Away.—One liver-colored bird 
dog called Jim. Will show signs of hydro- 
fobby in about three days. 


Everybody’s Magazine. 


LOOK BEFORE YOU FIRE 

The owner of a department store walking 
through the packing room, noticed a boy idly 
leaning against a case and whistling. The 
owner glared at him. 
“How much do you get a week?” he de- 
manded. 
“Five dollars, sir,” replied the boy. « 
“Then here’s a week’s pay. Now get out!” 
The boy put the money in his pocket and 
departed. 
“When did we hire that loafer?” the owner 
demanded of the department head a little 
later. 
“Never,” was the answer, “he was deliver- 
ing a note for another firm."’—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


NO LITTLE DIFFERENCE SHOULD STAND 
IN THE WAY 

A Texas frontiersman came into camp rid- 

ing an old mule. 

“How much for the mule?” asked a by- 

stander. 

“Jist a hundred dollars,” answered the 

rider. 

“Tll give you five dollars,” said the other. 

The rider stopped short, as if in amaze- 

ment, and then slowly dismounted. 

“Stranger,” said he, “I ain’t a-goin’ to let 

a little matter of ninety-five dollars stand 

between me and a mule trade. The mule’s 

yourn.” 


| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J. P. 4LLEY—*. set, ty 
PAHSON ‘Low HE WANT 
SOME US NIGGUHS ‘To 
STOP DAT SHOUTIN’ A-MEN” 
EN LET US MONEY TALK!| | 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Kun'l Bob’s hair hit lay down but 
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The dog came home the following day.— 
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An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


No ONE person owns Company are the 
as much as 1% of - largest single body 
the capital stock of of stockholdersin the 


the American Telephone world and they repre- 
and Telegraph Company. sent every vital activity 

The company is owned in the nation’s life, from 
by more than 420,000 laborer and unskilled 
people, with stockholders worker to wealthy and 
in every section of the influential executive. 
United States. It,inturn, Although the telephone 
owns 91% of the common was one of the greatest 
stock of the operating inventions of an age of 
companies of the Bell large fortunes, no one ever 
System which ‘give tele- made a great fortune from 
phone service in every it—in fact, there are not 
state in the Union, mak- any “telephone fortunes.” 
ing a national service The Bell Telephone Sys- 
nationally owned. tem is owned by the Amer- 

The men and women ican people. It is operated 
owners of the American in the interest of the tele- 
Telephone and Telegraph phone users, 
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IAISED SEA NEA SEs 
Put Your Idle 
Land to Work 


Nearly every farmer can increase his 
income by using dynamite to clear or 
drain idle land. The investment is 
small and the job only has to be done 
once. But the profits from reclaimed 
land never cease. 

“Land Development with Hercules 
Dynamite” tells you everything you 
need to know about agricultural blast- 
ing. Sign this coupon below and get 
a free copy. 


RERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Please send me, free, a copy of your 
booklet, “Land Development with Her- 
cules Dynamite.” 
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$74 (30) 


Farmers’ Exchang: 


(@ Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Word 

Address THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

The above rate applies to the Georgia-Alabama Ed!- 

tion——100,000 eireulation. State Diainiy what edition 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


Wanted.—To rent on shares, dairy farm near city 
fm Alabama or Georgie, by a family of eleven, eight 
grown, five men. Write G. B. Redd, Fairfax, Ala. 


If you want to sell or rent your farm, write us, giv- 
ing description, price, terms, etc., and we will tell 
how to get in touch with p ive buyers. The 

ve Farmer, Classified pt., Birmingham, 














Big yields, low cost is the answer. Get rich delta 
land, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana. Bargain prices, 
terms like rent; also share crop and rent propositions. 


; a 
Hurry for 1928. Write Southern Alluvial Land Asso- 
elation, Memphis, Tenn. 





ALABAMA 


$300 cash and 2 bales cotton yearly 5 years buys 
88 good acres. Hal McDonald, Jasper, Ala. 








CENTRAL The -home of watermelons, 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, 
corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





Farm lands for sale in twenty, forty and one hun- 








@red and sixty acre tracts, on easy terms. Write or 
— W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale Co.), 
OKLAHOMA 
For Ay —40 acres fine irrigable truck and poultry 
farm in MiAlester. Oklahoma; real city, 16,000 people. 
Gas, water, lights. $1,500 will handle. Profits guar- 
anteed. For rent—240 acres fine alfalfa, corn, cotton, 
potato, bottom farm, fenced. Unlimited fine 
range. Two residences; barns; pe water, good roads 
tewn two miles. No fertilizer needed. I am from 


Williams, Box 479, Ardmore, Okla. 


TENNESSEE 


Two of the best bluegrass, grain, burley tobacco, 
frait,. vegetable and dairy farms in _— Tennessee. 
“Greenacres,’’ near the Jackson Highway, 436 acres; 
“Hillandale,” 10 miles from Nashville on Dixie High- 
way, 183 acres. Land all rich and productive, and 
reason for sell ss age and bad health. Terms to suit 
purchaser. D. Bell, Gallatin, Tenn. 


T. M. 








NURSERY STOCK 


BABY CHICKS 


The Progressive Farmer ee: - 


KODAK FINISHING 





Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices vient. _— wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Plant Papershell Pecan trees this fall. Sure, safe, 
—— eee investment. Write for our free 

catalog. growers in the world. Bass Pecan 
Company, an em hniss 

Peach Trees, $5 per 100 up. Apple Trees, ae 
per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct 
planters by freight, parcel Plums. 
pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 
ornamental trees, vines and shrubs. "Free catalog in 
colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


| SEEDS 


ALFALFA 


Buchanan’s Alfalfa .—The only forage crop 
properly planted that will improve your land and fur- 
nish three to five crops each year for many years without 
reseeding. Write for information. Buchanan's, Mem- 

















Purebred Baby Chicks.—White Leghorns, Rocks and 
Reds. Thousands weekly. Fall chicks are profit mak- 
ers. Write for particulars. —* Poultry Farm 
& Hatchery, Phil Campbell, 

THOUSANDS OF CHICK ‘BUYERS SAY 

SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write for our free catalog and to 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SHINN 
Box 193, 


Greentop, Missouri 
stp Ribbon ay 2 a The better kind. Bar- 
Srotustons, select 








red ocks, breeding: 
25, $i: 50, $8; 100, $15. Rocks and Reds: 500, $72.50. 

wn Leghorns, Anconas: 25, $3; 50, $5.50; 
"347. 50. Give them c trial. You won't 
go wrong. meee, Many specimens in these matings from 
the master breeders’ best pens. Prepaid post, 100% de- 
livery. Order now. Blue Ribbon Hatchery, Dept. M, 
Atlanta, Ga. Oldest hatchery in state. 


ANCONAS 
For Sale.—Narragansett turkeys, $8 and $10 each. 
Sheppard’s Ancona cockerels, $3 and $5. Harry Moore, 
Box 9, Ocala, Fla. 








Kodak a by wu —Films developed o: 
W. W. White, Drawer 1112, a: 





Free developing of roll films. High glossy prin 
Se to 5c. Bromberg & Co., authorized Basten comm ~~ 
Birmingham, 





MOTORCYCLES 
Motorcycle Bargains. —- Used, rebuilt. Guaranteed, 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 
818 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


NUT CRACKER 
Sell me your Black Walnut Kernels—cracked out 











with “Clark Nut Buster.’ It splits away Ay 
eliminates nut pick, leaves hemmed” in. large pieces. 
Prepaid $7.50. Clark Nut Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 





PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. What have you? 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishbourne (a South Caro- 


linean), get Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Ww C. Honorable methods. 





Adam 
0. 











phis, Tenn. 
COTTON 


Heavy Fruiter Cotton.—Get facts direct from orig- 
inator, Genuine seed. Write quick. Vandiver Seed 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


Marett’s Pedigreed Special Cotton Seed.—Very early, 
staple 1 1-16; big boll. Six years work on this new 
strain; first time out. It is a wonder. $2. 
bushel. Marett’s pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll, strain 
6B; staple 1 1-16. Earlier than most Clevelands; 
larger boll; heavy fruiter; very superior. Price $2 
per bushel. Limited stock. Place orders early. Write 
for literature on above and our other cottons. Marett 
Farm & Seed Company, Westminster, 8. C. 

















GRASS 
oan. reseeding Clovers, Vetch—for pastures, hay, 
cover crops, Valuable booklet free. Lambert's, Dar- 
lington, Ala. 
OATS 2d 





For Sale.—Pure Fulghum seed Oats in new 5 bushel 
bags at $1 per bushel, f.o.b. Shellman, Gar J. O. 
ammoc! 

Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats.—Bushel $1.25; Appler 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust Proof 95c. Free from 
Johnson grass, wild onion and coco grass. Buchanan’s, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

PEAS 


Buchanan's Austrian Winter Peas.—The new winter 
legume. We have them. Write Buchanan's, Memphis, 














Hens and pullets, $1 


Anconas.—Best winter layers. 
L. Kirkpatrick, 


and up. Write for description. W. 
Hendersonville, Tenn. 


BRAHMAS 
Scott’s winter laying strain of giant Light Brahmas. 
Spring cockerels, $2 up. W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Fila. 
LEGHORNS 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-330 egg blood White Leg- 
horns. Special sale on cockerels, pullets and hens. 
Write R. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest. bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
on wonderful money- Leghorns. Seagle Poul- 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young men and women telegraph operators in great 
demand; big pay, quick promotion. You can qualify 
in a few months. This college established 1888. Best 
equipment; expert instructors. Good positions guar- 
anteed and secured, or tuition money refunded. Special 
tuition rates for fall months. For free descriptive 
catalog, write Southern Telegraph Institute, Box 727, 
Newnan, Ga. 








SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan's Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds $2.25; 10 pounds $4.25; 
postpaid. Buchanan’ 's, Memphis, Tenn. 


TOBACCO 
Homespun Tobacco.—Write for samples and prices. 
Troutt & Son, Dept. F-3, Hickory, Ky. 





























Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. Cor 
invited. R. 8S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga. 
WYANDOTTES a 
White Wyandotte cockerels (Fishel’s direct), $2.50 
each. Mrs. J. Bonner, Oak Hill, Ala. 
PETS 
German Roller and = Opera singers, $5 up. 
W. D. Scott, Lakewale, Fila. 





artz Mountain Canny birds for sale. Fine singers. 
ville, Ala. 


H 
Miss Willie Gardner, Alice 

















Tenn. 
RAPE PEA FOWL 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—The best winter Peafowl Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
greens for poultry | and young —s 4 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.75; Mi his, Tenn. LIVESTOCK 


RYE 


Abruzzi Rye, $2 a bushel, 
bushels up, $1.90 bushel. H. 
ville, N. C, 





5 bushels or more; 50 
R. McIntosh, Hayes- 





Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, sound, clean, guaranteed 
oes do $2 bushel. H. B. & Olin J. Salley, 
ey, 8. C. 





Buchanan's Abruzzi Rye.—Produces best winter graz- 
ing. Bushel $2.25; Rosen $1.60; Southern $1.50. 
Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

















Registered Berkshires. et young males and gilts. 
Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


CHESTER WHITES 


stew Whites won six of the eleven prizes, in- 
eluding grand championship on dressed carcass at 
1924 International Show at Chicago. This is the real 
test of merit. Get the eee Registered pigs. Boggy 























} PLANTS SPINACH Hollow Ranch, Purvis, 
Buchanan's a Savoy ~ moe al i pound 50c; 5 DUROC-JERSEYS 
pounds $2; post his, Tenn. 
CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Duroc pigs, 8 weeks old, $10; f.0.b. G. L. Alex- 
VETCH ander, Cordova, Ala 





Fine Cabbage plants, vastagie: “250, 50c; 500, T5c; 
$1, 1,000 expressed. KR. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 





50 acres Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants, $1 
thousand. Old Dominion Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Millions nice frdst-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000 
prompt shipment. Clark Plant Co., Thomasviile, Ga. 


Fine Cabbage and Collard plants: $1, 1,000; dozen 
} mag mal well packed. Reliable Plant Growers, Frank- 
‘a. 











Plants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Tomatoes $1; Bermuda 
Onions $1.25; Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., 
Quitman, Ga. 

Cabbage, PS ne eg and Onion plants for fall setting. 
200, 60c; $1; 1,000, $1.75; postpaid, Lewiston 
Farm, fiteten: Ga. 








Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s most 
und. Buch "s, 





me Durocs. . Seams gilts, pigs. Wayside 
Somerville, Tenn. 





Satisfactory legume. 19 cents a poun 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 








istered choler Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
we T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 





Tobacco, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
meng s. 40; 10, — Smoking 20c pound. Homer 
ence ‘Agent, Sharon. 





Tobaceo—Good,, —— chewing, 3 pounds T5c; 

ir 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 10, 
3. 25. United ee Mayfield, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. w - 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
a United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
oe chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
1.10; you pay pos Piavoring with ten pounds 

owing free. I business, guarantee satis- 

factions 0. D. Collier Pool, erence: 

Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 
TREE KILLER 


Condensed Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Let Mr. Oz uent, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
Immediately. 

Wanted.—Farmer or farmer’s son or man to travel 
in country. Steady work, good profits. McConnon & 
Company, Dept. F7, Memphis, Tenn. 

Men Wanted.—We pay ag railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to an expert —— 
mechanic. and get & good ob. for 390. The cost 

No taken. free 


you is small. Booklet 
write Nashville ‘Auto TEchooL, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


AGENTS WANTED | 
































Registered Duroc Jersey pigs, ten some old, $15 

















Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. each. Write Allen Snell, Rt. 8, Dothan, 

For $3 we will ship you 15 pounds of Hairy Vetch ~— Registered Durocs.—All ages one sex; cholera im- 
seed and Nitragerm to plant an acre. NitrA-Germ mune. crac guaranteed, . 5. Latta, Somer- 
inoculation for clover, vetch, alfalfa. Ask for prices ville, Tenn. 

Hairy Vetch, Oats, Rye, etc., seed. Prompt shipments. 
Nitragerm Company, Savannah, Ga. Oo. I. C. 
Purebred O. I. C. pigs; pair $35. W. I. Owen, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


All varieties seed Oats and Rye; large or small lots. 
Get our prices. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 








and Collard plants: 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 
pments. Wholesale Plant Co., Way- 





grown ok we: Cabbage and Collards, 
ee: 500, $1; $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 
000, $4.50. Thamasvilic Plant Company, ‘Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 
Le ay AE Reliable Plants.—Cabbage Collard 
pienso Sousa ti ib 900, Tae; 800, $1 1,000, 
75. “Collect, $1. thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc. 


aati Plants Ready.—Wakefields, “Fat Dutches, 
ion, Collards. 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $4; postage 

collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rev. Elisha Brad- 
shaw, Walters, Va. 
C.0.d, irenk sonst Cabbage and Collards: 1,000, mE 
5,000, $4.50. Cash with peapeid orders: f..! 
1,000, $1.75. “Satisfaction excuses.” 
Plant Co., Thomasville, — 

Cabbage Plants.—Large, well rooted, leading vari- 
eties: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Expressed 
dollar thousand. ‘Silverskin ‘Onion sets, $3 bushel. 
Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 

10 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants. 
300, 45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; } 
$7.50, cash. ‘Prompt shipmen: ts, ‘full’ count’ guaran- 





























teed. Farmers Company, Franklin, Va, 
FLOWERS 
Perennial Phlox, $2 per dozen. Mrs. Callahan, 
Lodge, Va. 
STRAWBERRY 





Strawberry plants a specialty. All varieties, 40 
years experience. Louis Hubach & Sons, Judsoni 


Write for low prices on Hairy Vetch, Winter Peas, 
Seed Oats, se, Syaaee Spanish Peanuts. Geo. M. 


Callen, Selma, 

Alfalfa seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. 
per cent pure, $4.50. 

Concordia, Kansas. 





Scarified 
Sweet Clover, 95 Bags free. 
George Bowman, 


Bedford, Va. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland China pigs, $12.50. Recorded in purchaser’s 
name. Service boars $20. G. W. Hamm, Bay Minette, 
a. 





JERSEYS 
acai Jersey bulls. R. M. Rawlinson, Millbrook, 
a. 








Marett’s pedigreed 40-to-1 Wheat, strain 1, and 
pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, strain 1. Also Marett’s Ful- 
ghum Oats, strain 2. Very superior. Write for bulle- 
tin and er Marett Farm & Seed Company, West- 











| POULTRY AND EGGS | 
BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHICK BUYERS 


We have a message for you. Get on our 
mailing list—the first step to success. 
“Eggline ality” chicks for broilers. 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes for October and 
November delivery at $14 per 100; $65 per 
500. Special prices larger lots, 

Don’t worry—watch ’em grow” 
MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY 
Florence, Alabama 
Accredited chick, 6¢ World’s best 1 rai 
% granitic. Free catalog. ‘Booth Farms, hos 742, 








Quality Chicks. ee layers Leading 
breeds. .40 hundred up. Caeles tree, Mathis 
Farms, Box 116. Parsons, Kansai 


“ane 


For Sale.—Registered Jersey bulls and heifers; Nable 
and Raleigh breeding. J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Guernsey Cattle = By ae Hogs.—Young bulls, 
best breeding. Serv boars, spring pigs. Gayoso 
Farms, Horn Lake, 
Several fine young registered Jersey bulls and calves. 
Le yo oO. I. C. service boars, gilts and pigs. 
N Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 
DOGS 

Registered Pointer pups. R. M. Rawlinson, Mill- 
brook, Ala. 

Wanted.—100 Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write M. L. 
Crawford, Tiger, Ga, 

Two young Collie dogs, males, nearly white; fond 
of children. D. Jewell, Foley, Ala. 

i ¥en} pups, pedigree eed: 8 weeks Oct. Ist. 

and $10. Also dogs and bitches, A. J. Lowder- 

haf Mt. Gilead, N. C. 

For Sale.—Nice Collie pups, 3 
blood, well marked, black or tan; males $10; 
$5. J. T. Means, Barnesville, Ga. 





























months old; full 
females 





Wanted to Buy.—Several A-1 coon dogs; males or 
females, open or still trailers; also some trained Point- 
ers and Setters; prices must be reasonable and dogs 
sent on trial. T. D. McLister, Brighton, Tenn. 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 








and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 
start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 


We 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
8. 


nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Lout: 


Bibles and Testaments, Bible Dictionaries, Bible 
Histories, Bible Stories, books for home and church; 
agents coin money, write quick. Jenkins Bible Press, 
Washington, D. C. 

+ Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Gold Mine for Agents.—Take orders Liquid Quick 
Mend for fabrics, hosiery. Stops runs. Every woman 
buys. Hundred other fast sellers. J. E. Johnson Co., 
Dept. 5358, 6129 Wentworth, Cnicago. 

Agents.—We start you in business and =. 2 yr 
succeed. No — or experience needed. 
full time. earn $50-$100 vente “Write 
Madison Mills °Co., “560 Broadway, New Y 

















GET OUR FREE OUTFIT OFFER 


Wonderful line 350 fast-selling Household 
Necessities. Every home buys; $15 a day 
sure; car furnished. 

AMERICAN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
9467 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Earn $80 weekly with Paris Fashion Frocks for 
women. Big line new styles at factory prices. Rw 
advance commissions. ° No experience necessary. New 
plan. Fashion Frocks, Dept. H-123, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Ark, 











Strawberry Plants.—Improved Klcnayte, | Mission- 
ary, Excelsior. 10 vailiion ready for Oct and No- 
vember er, $2.50 per 1,000, oa a with order. 
Satisfaction and service guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, 
Bald Knob, . 

NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and tal Trees.—Salesmen wanted. 


Ornamen: 

Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

Pecans, Satsumas, Pineapple Pears, Peaches, Ap- 
ples, Grapes, Figs, ~ ‘epateaad Roses. McKay Nur- 
series, Lucedale, Mi 

Peean and Fruit —- Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested in either, write” for illustrated catalogue. 
J. B. Wight, “Cairo, Ga. 











BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 


Hatched every day in the year. Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
$12.00 per 100; $55.00 for 500. White Wyan- 
dottes, $13.00 per 100; $60.00 for 500. Full 
count delivered. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY _CO. 
Florida Office: 
220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 
Phone 5-1626 Taikecuvaie. Fila. 
‘ Real Chick Bargains.—State lited ; teed 
eng 57 Per 100, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
$10; Leghorns, $9. 100% alive, prepaid. Prompt 
on By Quality Farms, Box 160, Wellsville, Mo. 











Fipple and Peach trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
best varieties. Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
Ornamentals. Benton County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
Pecan 


budded Stuart, Success, 

Beier. Nelson and en Write for folder. 

ces reasonable. Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
aed ome 

‘feean Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- 

ins now. Beautiful ornamental! ap 

Muserice, “Bolling, Alan buy. : ‘arms 








LINDSTROM’S 
FALL CHICK SALE 


Now booking orders at exceptional prices 
on all varieties. Our flocks are in splendid 
condition, and we guarantee 100% live de- 
VITA of the same “CHIE: -raised QUALITY- 
; anes. BRED ~~ as ws produce 
uring ¢ sprin rompt shipments. 
Write now on FREE CATA Loe Lind- 
strom Hatchery & Poultry Seng Box 101, 
Clinton, Mo. 


” 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Miller Products Corp., 
1036 W. Broad 8t., Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RUT Cree 
UNITED STATES TIRES AND TUBES 


AT MONEY SAVING PRICES 
30x3% USCO Junior Tire 

















30x3% USCO Tire ............4. 
29x4.40 USCO Tenter Tire 
29x4.40 USCO Tire ....... eee 
30x4.75 USCO Tire ............ 1 
Tires bear U. 8S. Rubber Co. trade mark 


carries standard tire warranty. All new stock. Or- 
der today. Parcel post or aoe: pay on delivery. 


ANY 
1584 North 20th St., Birmingham, Ala. 





Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price; 
$25 with penis ate, easily Ltt rod 
express. Process 





tying 
gears catalog free. Mfg. Co., 


510-25 year records of our representatives prove we 
have the proposition for you. New plan offers few ad- 
ditional people same clean cut $25 to $75 a week op- 
portunity. No capital needed. Great Eastern Coffee 
& Tea Co., Dept. P-1281, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salesmen Selling to Men.—We have side line for 
you that will sell along with any line you may now 
be handling and make more money for you, provided 
you are now selling to men. Get full facts at once. 
— Salesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 249, 

cago. 


Big Pay Every Day.—Complete guaranteed line di- 
rect to wearer Dress Shirts, Work Shirts, Flannels, 








Overalls, Pants, Leather Coats, —_ Playsuits. 

po $25 daily! Experience unnecessa Big outfit 

cat mr Co., Dept. 17, 4922- 3 Lincoln Ave., 
cago 





$16 Dally Easy—Introducing Chieftain guaranteed 
tailored Shirts. Just show samples, write orders. We 
deliver gt collect. Your pay daily. No capital or 
experience necessary. Spare time pays you big. Com- 
plete ow aent free. Cincinnati Shirt Company, Lane 
18212, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





month! us des. Spare me Pays you big. We 

supply samples. Silk for your own use free. 

—— Hosiery Company, Road 29022, Cincinnati, 
0. 2 
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October 1, 1927 


THE ADMINISTRATION FARM 
PROGRAM 











WW HIte President Coolidge has not 
said so himself, a so-called farm 


relief bill about which his advisers wish 
to test out public opinion has been out- 
lined in the press. It seems evident that 


the President does not wish to commit” 


himself until he finds out whether the 
plan promises to be popular enough to 
succeed. “This plan as outlined by Ex- 
Governor Samuel R. McKelvie of The 
Nebraska Farmer, a close personal and 
political friend of the President, will in- 
terest Progressive Farmer readers and is 
as follows :— 


“1. A Federal Farm Board of three 
members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of Agriculture. 
With the credit resources provided the 
Board would assist in stabilizing markets 
for farm products against excessive fluc- 
tuations much as the Federal Reserve 
Board influences interest rates and sta- 
bilization of financial conditions. 

“2. Advisory Councils consisting of 
seven members for each commodity 
would be selected by the Board from 
names submitted by codperative associa- 
tions. The Councils would bring farm 
sentiment to play in the activities of the 
3oard and in cooperation with the Board 
could place before farmers a more com- 
plete picture of supply and demand and 
could carry down to the individual farmer 
through the different associations a con- 
structive production program based upon 
the facts now available from a number 
of sources. 

“3. Commodity Stabilisation Corpora- 
tions would be established by the Board 
and in order to centralize control and re- 
sponsibility but one corporation would 
be established for each commodity un- 
‘ess the Board should determine that more 
effective results could be secured by more 
than one. These Corporations would be 

- formed as subsidiary organizations of 
interested codperatives. The Board of 
Directors would consist of five members, 
three representing the codperatives sub- 
scribing the capital stock, and two to be 
named by the Board to represent the 
public interest. Capital stock would be 
kept to a minimum to make Governmen- 
tal participation unnecessary and would 
be subscribed by the codperatives. 


“4. A revo fund of $300000000 
is suggested. this about $25,000,000 
would be wal to codperative associa- 
tions for the purchase of physical plants 
and equipment, such as warehouses and 
creameries, and $25,000,000 for operating 
expenses. The remaining $250,000,000 
would be loaned to the stabilization cor- 
porations for the purchase of farm prod- 
ucts on the open market during periods 
of price depression. 

“At the beginning of an operating per- 
iod, the Board would see that codpera- 
tives forming the stabilization corpora- 
tion were fairly representative of the 
commodity in question and could pass 
upon the organization set-up and man- 
agement. 

“When the corporation went into the 
open market to purchase a commodity 60 
per cent of the purchase price could be 
secured from the existing Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank upon warehouse re- 
ceipts or shipping documents furnished 
by the corporation. Funds covering the 
balance of the purchase price would be 
furnished by the Board at an _ interest 
rate of 1 per cent above that paid by 
the United States Treasury. 


“Profits made by the corporation would 
be used for two purposes. An amount 
to be determined by the Board would go 
into a reserve fund to cover losses which 
may be sustained in unfavorable years 
The remainder would go to members of 


interested co6perative organizations in 
the form of patronage dividends. In 
other words, the farmers, themselves, 


would receive the profits from the buy- 
ing and selling operations carried on by 
the corporation.” 


HOME INDUSTRIES CAMP | 


1 





NEW idea was introduced into home 

demonstration work in Alabama 
when recently a “home industries camp” 
for home demonstration agents was held 
at Camp Horn in Tuscaloosa County in 
connection with a camp for boy scouts. 
It had three objects :— 


1. To train home demonstration agents in 
home industries so that they in turn can 
teach their women and girls to make and 
sell such things. 


2. The improvement of farm homes. 
3. A camp occupation. 

Hotan Tonka, a boy scout 
taught basketry, leatherwork, 


worker, 
beading, 


Limeand Legumes Tripled Corn Yields 





LanD LimeD anp Sweer 


(menceesION CounTY 


CUMULATIVE EFFECT -* LIMING 


CLovere TORNED UNDE 


FIELD, tt.) 

















Average Yields of Corn 











ANY acres of the finest kind of 

land all over the South produce low 
average yields year after year and have 
been doing this for a generation or more. 
There are many other acres that have 
produced less and less for. many years 
and are now idle or unassisted doing their 
best to go. back into forest. 


Lime and legumes are the foundation of 
soil building—not one of them alone, but 
lime and legumes—and these four corn 
cribs teach a valuable lesson. The first 
two little cribs hold the 14 bushels of 
corn grown each year of six years—no 
soil building but just holding its own. 
When lime and legumes were employed 
it required three years to raise the yield 


and legume route. 





to 17 bushels—three years for an increase 
of three bushels, It may be that not 
enough lime was used, or the land may 
have been so far down and out that it 
could not make an immediate response. 
Be this as it may, the combination of 
lime and legumes ended the 6-year period 
with a production of 42 bushels per acre 
—just three times as much as was pro- 
duced without lime and legumes. The 
good effects of lime and legumes are 
cumulative and lasting. If we are making 


only 14 -bushels of corn per acre now, 


then we can make this yiekl three-fold 
greater by persistently traveling the lime 
Let’s lime one-fourth 
the farm each year from now on. 





attain an unhealthy condition. Openings 
sapling size die out, arid 











THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 
HE following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 


a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, 


New 
and standard 


Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 
Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, 1. ......... $0.2055 $0.2140 $0. poe $0.1266 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, Ib. ........ 06% 09 sane 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ........... 1.50* 1.65 1 rs 1.22 
Hogs, average, cwh. .....++ 000.0008 10.50 8.90 12.00 8.14 
Steers, medium, native, cwt....i... 10.50 a 9.43 7.36 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........ ‘ 34, ay pe 252 
Better; extras, TB. ies Saad 45% 284 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........005. VB 1B iH 67 
Oats, No. 2 white bu. .........0... 50% 9 43 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 17.50 17.50 23.00 17.40 


* Round whites. 


PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON VARIOUS GRADES AND STAPLES 
OF COTTON 


“Middling” 


white is the standard quality of cotton. 


For grades above mid- 


dling the farmer is entitled to a premium of so many “points on middling.” 
For inferior cotton, a deduction is made of so many “points off middling.” 


A point is 1-100 of a cent; 


thus 50 points is % cent, 250 points is 2% cents, etc, 


Following are the number of points on-or off middling allowed on each 
grade of cotton on the New Orleans cotton market September 9 :— 


White Yellow L.Y¥. Yellow Blue 

standards Spotted tinged stained stained Gray stained 

Middling fair .............. FES Gtk nc own degen a cedwenas peceesee | -apth Gee eee 
Strict good middling ...... SS heey TOR scevets . sneteae. -Seaects cane 
Good middling ............. 75 on 25 on 25 off 100 off 200 off 50 off 200 off 
Strict middling ............ 50 on Even 100 off 150 0f WO off 100 off 300 off 
NINES Shs bak) visthce veve He Basis 100 off 20 off 20 off 375 off 150 off 400 off 
Strict low middling ........ 100 off Co. a re eae ene 
Low middling ............... 200 off SO OE GE OC ce nvcad). een enes pasate. cane 
Strict good ordinary ....... SOR GH -. & cevesee gi ctntn.. Svcpete’) sekeuee:. Kaeeren. ae 6 
Good ordinary .............. EE iw sveed |! ga hee nk an bedag veuwhe me’. -leniedens 2 eee 


Premium for Extra Length of Staple.— At Gastonia, N. C., in the 
center of the Southern textile belt, premiums on various lengths of staple last 


week were as follows :— 


GSE a 6 vc bans chaiewin tebe emes owe 150 points on 
D Bete DOOD.) cstcescleuvastcuuesen 325 points on 
RR Ee a ane 600 points on 


Dia SN veccesviietieg es accud 800 points on 
SR AONE Sonic ipehtuneh ckammaeet 1,200 points on 
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and Ojibway folk lore. Miss Lucile Ca- 
wood, home demonstration agent of Jef- 
ferson County, taught French leather- 
work. She studied this in France, Those 
taking the course made tooled and dyed 
leather, tulip purses, trick purses, under- 
arm bags, coin and card cases, moccasins, 
picture frames, cigarette cases, match 
cases, and bill folds. 

Eleven county home demonstration 
agents attended the camp. Miss Gladys 
McCain, clothing specialist from Auburn, 
was present and taught millinery, espe- 
cially making leather and felt hats. Miss 
Lucy Pou, Tuscaloosa librarian, taught 
gesso work and the decoration of furni- 
ture. E. R. Sapp, boy scout executive 
and camp director, taught the finishing 
of novelty furniture. Recreation fea- 
tures were includeed. 

It is a significant fact that this camp 
is the outgrowth of two ideas—curb mar- 
kets and club camps. It is another for- 
ward step of extension work im serving 
rural and urban people. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





| DON’T PASTURE WOODLOTS | 


N the opinion of Otto Brown, exten- 

sion forester, Auburn, the old practice 
of using the woodlot for pastures is a 
bad practice. In the first place, woodlots 
are worth very little for pasture, and, on 
the other hand, considerable damage is 
done to the timber. 


Mr. Brown says that the situation in 
Alabama was well stated by F. W. Dean, 
extension forester for the _Ohjo Experi- 
ment Station, when he said:— 


“The woodlot is just a place where the 
stock may seek protection from the sun 
and flies on hot days. They roam 
through the lot eating the scattered 
tufts of grass that grow in the sunny 
spots. On the way they also eat any 
seedlings that come their way. 

“Scarcity of forage in the woods keeps 
the cattle constantly on the move. Eventu- 
ally this continual trampling will pack 
the forest soil, allow the leaf litter or 
mulch to dry out and in time blow away. 
This defeats the purpose of the mulch. 


“Once the mulch is removed, the woods 





will occur, small seedlings and trees of 





become stag-headed. Such a non-timber 
producing forest, the result of . grazing, 
is still a very poor pasture. 


“Grasses that grow in the shade are 
considerably less palatable and nutritive 
than those that grow in the open exposed 
to direct sunlight.” 
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$15,000 im cash prizes 
a slogan about WOO 


“Read the fascinating story of Nature’s most friendly and useful material. 
Know more about its beauty, durability and economy. Learn the truth about 















America’s vast and permanent supply of timber. Then send us your slogan! 


This message may mean $5,000 added to 
your bank account. And remember that 
these slogan contest prizes are seldom won 
by professional writers or technical ex- 
perts. Nearly always the winners are peo- 
ple who never expected to win. So do not 
skip anything—not one word. 


| §=6 No timber shortage 

{| Almost everyone has been 
| induced to believe that this 
country is confronted by an 
Nts, A acute shortage of timber. 
4374 This is not true. 

7s} In fact, Col. William B. 
— Greeley, U. S. Forester, 
urges the nation to “Use wood, and 
conserve the forests.’’ For timber is a 
crop. It needs to be cut when ripe. 
Failure to do so means waste. 

There is enough standing timber in 
the United States today to build a new 
six-room house for every family in this 
country, Canada, South America, all of 
Europe and the entire British Empire! 
And the additional lumber supplied by 
the yearly growth of standing trees would 
build a continuous row of these houses 
along both sides of a street reaching 
from New York to San Francisco. 

These are not “‘opinions’’—but facts 
backed up by extensive investigations 
and published reports of the United 
States Forest Service. 


Better lumber than ever 
Not only plenty of lumber—but Jerter 
lumber! Today, American Lumber 
Standards, adopted by the industry 
and endorsed by the U.S. Government, 
ive the purchaser protection he never 
ad before. 

Universal adoption of reliable stand- 
ards has won for the Lumber Industry 
high praise from Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. 


Wood built America 


Without wood there could have been 
no America! 
' Stout wooden ships brought thesettlers 
of America across the wide stretches of 
the stormy Atlantic. Wood sheltered 
them in sturdy log cabins and wood 
housed their descendants in colonial 
mansions—many of which endure today. 
Throughout the Thirteen Colonies 
wood built the homes, the churches, 





the wharves, the warehouses, the stock- 
ades, the barns, the corn cribs, the 
bridges. : 

Later, the Forty-Niners battled their 
way over the long cruel trail to Califor- 
nia in covered wagons made of wood. 
On ties of wood the railroads advanced 
unceasingly, West, East, North and 
South. 


Uses constantly increasing 
Twenty years ago there were less than 
2600 commercial and industrial uses for 
wood. Today there are more than 4500. 

‘Radio alone uses more lumber than 
some states use for buildings. 

From the staunch timbers in mine 
shafts to the buoyant strength of Lind- 
bergh’s immortal plane, wood serves 
mankind in countless and ever-increas- 
ing ways. 

Wood endures 
The oldest and most beautiful homes 
in America are houses built of wood. 
Many of them stand today, as sound 
in timber and beam, and as /ivadle, as 
they were before the Revolution. 

Wood endures—and the supply is en- 
during. For it is the only one of our 
natural resources that grows. The mine 
becomes a gaping hole—the forest for- 
ever renews. 


Wood is beautiful 


Wood possesses a pleasing natural beau- 
ty of grain and texture that mellows 
and deepens with age and defies imi- 
tation. 

Wood can be fashioned and carved and 
fitted into thousands of charming designs. 

And surely it is significant that the 
American architect prefers lumber for 
his own home! 


Wood is friendly 


Of all materials there is none so friendly, 
with such a sense of human companion- 
ship, as wood. Wood is warm and alive 
to the touch. The handle of a tool, the 
steering wheel of your car, the arm of 
your chair, the bowl of your pipe—you 
like the feel of them because they are 
wood. 
Wood is economical 

Wood is stronger, pound for pound, 
than any other material. It is easily 
and cheaply fitted to special forms for 
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the town halls, the schools. Wood built _ special needs. Re 
ee ae ee oe oe 


Its moderate cost is due today, in no 
small measure, to the elimination of 
waste. There is a grade of lumber for 
every purpose, a right wood for every) 


need. 
“« “ | 


To inspire renewed and greater appre- 
ciation of wood, and to make more 
widely known its almost endless variety 
of uses, manufacturers of American’ 
Standard Lumber in the National Lum.) 
ber Manufacturers Association are pre-" 
paring an extensive educational cam-) 
paign. The first thing the Association? 
wants is a “slogan.” Send your coupon 
now! 


NATIONAL LUMBER 


MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
Manufacturers of American Standard Lumber 








This free Booklet may mean 


$5 0002 fo you 


Send today! 


Mail coupon below and booklet will be sent you 
postpaid. It contains the Official Blank on Which 
Your Slogan Must Be Submitted. 

This may mean $5,000.00 added to your bank 
account. So mail your coupon right now. 


First Prize ..s . 


Second Prize .. ; 
Thied Prime... s | 


Four Prizes (each) 500 
Fifty Prizes (each) 100 
Total, $15,000 





In case of tie, the full prize 
will be paid to each tying 
contestant. 







closes 
December 


15th 
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National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association 
P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C. 


Gentlemen:—I want to enter your $15,000_Prize Slogan 
Contest. Please send me free copy of your booklet, ““The 
Story of Wood,’’ so that I may qualify. 


Name. 








Street 





R. F. D., Town or City 
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